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HIS  TWO  WIVES. 

BY  MART  CLF.MMER  AMES. 

CHAPTER  I.  —  THE  ilARRIAGE. 

When  Agnes  Darcy  was  married  to  Cyril  King 
the  ladies  of  Ulm  declared  that  she  “came  down  in 
the  world.”  Nevertheless  they  all  went  to  Grace 
Cliurch  to  see  the  sight.  They  would  not  have  missed 
it  for  anything. 

“  If  I  couldn’t  be  married  without  crying,  I  wouldn’t 
be  married  at  all,”  said  Mrs.  Flint. 

“I  don’t  sec  what  she  has  to  cry  for,”  said  Mrs. 
Stone. 

“  She  was  a  drudge  at  her  aunt’s.  Tell  me  that  she 
married  for  love  !  She  married  for  a  home.  ” 

“  Well,  I  doubt  if  it’s  much  of  a  home  Cyril  King 
gives  her,  in  the  long  run,”  said  Mrs.  Sage,  senten- 
tiously.  “  lie  comes  of  flighty  stock.  I  know  they 
tell  great  stories  of  his  success,  but  it  is  not  in  his  blood 
to  be  steady-minded.  Look  at  his  father  before  him.” 

“  Look  at  her  father  before  her,”  said  Mrs.  Twi¬ 
light.  “  In  my  opinion  Ulm  has  never  produced 
another  young  man  the  equal  of  John  Darcy.  Cry? 
It  was  his  blood  in  her  that  was  crying.  I  cri'^d,  my¬ 
self,  looking  at  her  there  at  the  alhir.  Her  hand  in 
his.  To  think  of  the  chances,  —  I  might  say  in  any 
marriage,  —  certainly  in  this!  Siicli  conflicting  ele¬ 
ments  of  nature.  Think  of  it!  John  Darcy’s  daughter 
marrying  Tim  King’s  son  !  Who  would  have  believed 
it  possible  when  the  two  men  were  young !  There 
are  just  two  chances  for  her  happiness  :  one  if  she 
never  grows,  the  other  if  she  never  wakes  up.” 

“  Grows  !  She  got  her  growth  two  years  ago,  at 
least,”  observed  Mrs.  Flint.  “  And  I  doubt  if  she  will 
ever  be  any  wider  awake.  For  my  part  I  could  never 
find  out  what  you  think  so  superior  in  Agnes  Darcy, 
Mrs.  Twilight.  She  hasn’t  an  accomplishment,  not 
one.  And  she  certainly  was  always  dumb  enough, 
in  my  presence.” 

“  I  heard  the  same  said  of  her  fatlier  twenty-five 
years  ago,”  replied  Mrs.  Twilight.  ‘‘  lie  was  so  retir¬ 
ing,  people,  some  people,  called  him  stupid.  Didn’t  he 
wake  up?  Didn’t  he  grow  ?  You  know,  Mrs.  Flint, 
such  sermons  were  never  preached  in  Ulm  as  he 
preached.  And  he  died  before  he  was  thirty  ”  —  (with 
a  sigh).  “  Agnes  is  her  father’s  true  child.  She 
looks  like  him,  iuid  she  is  like  him.” 

“I  don’t  know  where  you  find  it,  Mrs.  Twilight. 
She  looks  like  him,  to  be  sure  ;  but  I  never  heard  a 
human  being,  but  you,  call  Agnes  Darcy  smart.” 

“  Smart  !  She  is  more  than  smart,  as  I’m  afraid 
she  will  find  out  to  her  sorrow,  some  day.” 

“  I  never  saw  sucli  a  croaker  as  you  are,  Mrs.  Twi¬ 
light  Ought  not  Cyril  King’s  wife  to  be  smart,  and 


more  than  smart,  to  match  him?  If  it  is  some  com¬ 
ing  down  so  far  as  family  goes,  nobody  —  nobody  in  the 
world,  but  you,  Mrs  Twilight  —  will  say  that  as  a 
woman  Agnes  Darcy  is  handsome  enough,  or  bright 
enough,  to  be  Cyril  King’s  wife.” 

“  And  the  world  is  full  of  fools  and  knaves  to  tell 
him  so  ;  if  not  now,  sometime.  How  plain  I  see  that 
time,”  said  Mrs.  Twilight,  propheticjdly.  “Then, 
Agnes  Darcy  will  find  out  what  she  is.  What  she  is, 
or  may  become,  as  yet  she  has  never  dreamed.  I 
know  Cyril  King,  and  I  know  there  is  every  possibility 
in  him,  but  the  one  to  make  a  wife  happy.” 

This  conversation  went  on  along  the  maple-shaded 
streets  of  Ulm,  as  the  ladies  slowly  sauntered  home¬ 
ward  from  the  church  in  which  they  had  seen  Cyril 
King  and  Agnes  Darcy  made  husband  and  wife.  It 
was  a  still  September  afternoon,  soft  to  languor.  The 
quality  of  the  atmosphere  seemed  to  preclude  rapid 
locomotion  ;  the  ladies  were  taking  their  time  with 
their  feet  as  well  as  with  their  tongues.  But  at  this 
moment  a  slight  figure,  deeply  veiled,  hurried  past, 
without  a  glance  or  motion  of  recognition. 

“Linda  Kane!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Flint,  as  the 
swiftly-gliding  woman  passed  beyond  hearing.  “  She 
has  been  to  the  train  to  see  them  off.  I  must  say  I 
should  think  Cyril  King  might  provide  his  courin  with 
a  carriage  at  such  a  time.” 

“  The  less  Cyril  King  sees  of  his  cousin  at  such  a 
time,  the  better  he  feels,  you  may  be  sure  of  that,” 
remarked  Mrs.  Sage.  “  I’ve  had  no  opinion  of  him 
since  I  heard  of  his  goings  on  in  that  quarter.” 

“  What  do  you  mean,  Mrs.  Sage  ?  ” 

“  I  mean  that  he  began  to  make  love  to  Linda 
Kane  when  he  was  a  little  boy,  and  has  kept  it  up 
ever  since.  I  haven’t  a  doubt  the  last  word  he  said 
to  her  before  going  to  church,  was  that  he  loved  her  ; 
but  she  is  his  cousin,  and  cousins  mustn’t  marry,  and 
so  forth  ” 

“Nonsense!  Mrs.  Sage,  she  needn’t  be  such  a 
simpleton  as  to  believe  him.  Everybody  knows  that 
he  has  been  in  love  with  Agnes  Darcy  since  she 
wore  short  dresses.  It’s  all  stuff,  his  making  love  to 
Linda  Kane.  Didn’t  they  grow  up  together?  She  is 
all  the  sister  he  ever  knew.  Then  look  at  her.  It 
doesn’t  stand  to  reason.” 

“  Does  any  love-making  ever  stand  to  reason  ?  I 
never  knew  it  to ;  but  I  do  know  that  Cyril  King 
made  love  to  Linda  Kane,  that  he  has  done  so  since 
he  was  engaged  to  Agnes  Darcy.” 

“  How’  can  you  know  it,  Mrs.  Sage  ?  ” 

“  Mrs.  Kating,  my  washerwoman,  heard  him.  They 
were  in  the  summer-house,  and  she  was  hanging  up 
clothes  in  the  garden.  The  vines  were  too  thick  for 
them  to  see  her.  She  heard  every  word  they  said,  and 
told  me.” 

The  subject  of  this  information  had  already  dis- 
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appeared  from  sight.  She  passed  down  a  side  street 
and  entered  a  small  white  house  standing  in  a  garden. 
She  passed  rapidly  up  the  stairs,  and  in  a  moment  more 
was  boiling,  inside,  the  door  of  her  own  up-stair  little 
room.  Throwing  back  her  veil,  she  rushed  to  a  chair 
beside  the  bed,  and  burying  her  face  in  a  pillow,  half 
smothered  the  sobs  which  broke  forth  with  a  passion 
that  would  not  be  restrained.  They  sank  at  last  into 
a  deep  wail,  low  and  piercing,  and  sad  enough  to  have 
been  the  cry  of  one  of  Dante’s  lost  souls.  In  the 
midst  of  it,  she  suddenly  arose,  and  going  to  a  little 
wooden  box  standing  on  the  bureau,  she  unlocked  it, 
and  took  from  it  a  picture.  It  was  an  old  daguerreo¬ 
type  in  a  worn  and  faded  case,  the  picture  of  a  very  j 
young  man.  Laying  it  on  the  pillow  before  her  she 
pressed  it  beneath  her  face,  then  suddenly  snatched  it 
up  and  kissed  it  passionately.  Then  holding  it  before 
her  tearless  eyes,  she  wailed,  “  Gone  !  gone  !  forever 
gone !  ” 

“Can  it  be,  Cyril,  that  you  have  left  me?  IIow  i 
can  I  live  without  you  ?  Forever,  ever  without  you  ? 

I  cannot.  I  will  not.  Oh,  Cyril,  Cyril !  ” 

The  name  died  in  the  long,  low  wail,  and  she  again 
smothered  her  own  cry  in  the  mufiling  pillow.  The  , 
scene  is  piteous.  The  room,  spotlessly  clean,  is  bare 
of  comforts.  It  is  evidently  a  working,  as  well  as  ! 
sleeping  room.  A  large  basket  stands  by  the  chair  I 
beside  the  window,  filled  with  unfinished  garments.  | 
Others  completed  and  neatly  folded  lie  upon  the  table.  | 
A  small  bureau  and  looking-glass,  a  -cottage  bedstead,  I 
a  few  wooden  chairs,  and  a  washstaud,  complete  ! 
the  furniture.  There  are  no  pictures  on  the  wall,  no 
carpet  on  the  floor,  save  here  and  there  a  faded  strip. 
The  wail  sinks  lower  and  lower  as  if  from  physical 
exhaustion.  The  woman  slowly  lifts  her  face  at  last, 
and  draws  a  thin  hand  down  over  it,  as  if  trying  to 
smooth  somewhat  of  anguish  out  of  the  features.  She 
has  the  figure  of  a  young  girl,  but  the  face  of  a  woman 
who  has  lived  not  less  than  thirty  years.  This  moment 
it  looks  as  if  she  had  lived  many  more ;  for  it  is  one 
of  the  faces  which  passion  makes  old  before  its  time 
Even  our  pity  for  it  cannot  make  it  a  pleasant  face. 
As  its  contortions  merge  into  a  look  of  stony  coldness, 
its  habitual  expression  begins  to  steal  out  into  the 
features.  No  one  feature  is  particularly  ugly,  but  the 
combination  formed  by  all  is  not  agreeable.  The  lips 
are  thin  and  severe,  the  eyes  are  brilliant  but*  fitful, 
and  can  be  furtive.  At  will  they  are  capable  of  a 
steady,  scrutinizing  gaze,  that  never  fails  to  make  un¬ 
comfortable  the  person  upon  whom  it  is  fixed.  The 
moment  the  gaze  is  detected,  the  eyes  are  lifted,  and 
glance  off  with  an  expression  equally  doubtful  and 
aggravating.  Yet  Ethelinda  Kane’s  face  is  one  that 
might  have  been  almost  beautiful,  had  a  fortunate  life 
and  a  glad  heart  ever  shone  through  it.  Poverty, 
disappointment,  chagrin,  love,  hate,  and  malice  have 
lined  it  and  made  it  what  it  is.  In  spite  of  gray, 
gleaming  eyes  is  it  ugly  ?  Not  quite.  ’Tis  a  face  of 
which  nine  persons  in  ten  would  say,  “  I  am  afraid  of 
it.”  The  tenth  would  be  its  counterpart. 

Meanwhile,  in  a  smoothly-gliding  palace  car  move 
on  the  youthful  pair  who  have  caused  so  much  com¬ 
ment  and  anguish. 

“  A  boy  and  girl,”  one  would  say  at  first  glance ;  yet 
another  would  show  that  they  are  by  no  means  chil¬ 
dren.  His  yellow  hair  and  fair  skin  make  the  man 
look  younger,  but  he  is  twenty-five.  The  girl’s  face,  so 
much  darker,  looks  twenty,  yet  she  is  but  eighteen. 


The  absolute  contrast  of  their  faces,  without  a  trace  of 
family  resemblance,  proves  them  to  be  not  brother  and 
sister.  Yet  nothing  in  dress  or  manner,  not  even  that 
nameless  self-consciousness  which  marks  most  newly- 
wedded  pairs  on  their  wedding  journey,  proclaims  them 
to  be  bride  and  bridegroom.  They  have  known  each 
other  from  childhood,  are  as  accustomed  to  each  other’s 
presence  as  brother  and  sister  could  be,  so  that  in  their 
laughing  and  chatting  they  give  no  hint  of  their  new 
relation.  But  as  they  are  very  young,  evidently  very 
confidential,  and  travelling  alone  together,  you  con¬ 
clude  tlney  must  be  married,  if  they  don’t  look  it. 

Your  next  mental  remark  is  that  the  husband  is  so 
much  handsomer  than  the  wife  you  cannot  see  why 
he  fancied  her,  much  less  married  her  ;  you  for  the 
moment  ignoring  every  possible  attraction  beside  that 
of  a  face. 

It  is  true  the  young  man  owes  you  nothing,  when 
you  say  that  he  looks  like  the  Greek  Apollo,  for  he 
bears  a  8f>Iendor  of  life  that  that  straight-nosed  young 
gentleman  in  marble  never  had.  Yet  his  undeniably 
is  the  Greek  type  of  beauty,  and  the  Greek  tempera¬ 
ment,  aesthetic,  acute,  subtle,  fickle,  and  dangerous. 
You  would  say  this  if  you  saw  him  and  learned  him 
in  the  by-play  of  life.  At  present  you  say  nothing  of 
the  sort.  You  simply  see  and  acknowledge  his  superb- 
beauty.  Above  the  height,  and  bearing  a  broader 
girth  of  chest  and  shoulders  than  belongs  to  average 
men,  he  carries  his  head  like  a  god.  Its  mass  of  yellow 
curls  clings  close  to  it,  and  far  down  the  high  and  broad 
forehead.  His  eyes  are  of  that  electric  blue-gray 
which  transmit  every  shade  of  feeling,  his  skin  of  the 
same  quality,  white  to  pallor  one  moment,  the  next 
suffused  with  ruddy  blood,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  whose 
rising  and  receding  tides  is  vividly  visible  beneath 
its  tran.'-parent  surface.  These  mark  at  once  the 
powerful  passions  and  mercurial  temperament  of  the 
man.  His  features  are  bold  and  keenly  cut,  especially 
the  nose  and  chin.  The  mouth  is  the  only  feature 
which  fails  to  minister  to  the  perfection  of  the  face. 
Even  this  is  nqt  faulty  in  outline;  indeed  it  is  fine, 
with  its  even  and  well-set  teeth.  It  is  something  that 
its  expression  lacks,  or  suggests,  you  scarcely  know 
which,  that  makes  it  unsatisfactory.  It  is  surely 
wavering,  and  might  be  taunting,  cruel.  There  lurks 
in  its  expression  something  of  the  quality  so  positively 
defined  in  the  lips  of  Linda  Kane. 

In  the  chair  next  to  his  nestles  a  perfect  wren  of  a 
maiden.  Art  and  nature  have  covered  her  with  soft 
browns,  and  in  a  crowd  she  would  be  no  more  noticed 
among  women  than  her  bird  counterpart  in  a  field  of 
stubble.  Her  travelling-suit  is  brown,  her  hair  is  brown, 
her  eyes  are  brown,  her  skin  is  brown,  and  lacks  color¬ 
ing.  Her  face  many  call  plain  ;  a  few  call  it  beautiful. 
The  many  wonder  that  anybody  can  see  any  beauty  in 
it ;  the  few  exclaim  because  people  will  call  it  plain. 
Nevertheless,  in  repose,  plain  it  is.  Its  only  chance  of 
beauty  is  in  its  capacity  for  illumination.  Her  face  is 
a  transparency  which  needs  the  inward  light  to  bring 
out  its  finest  possibility.  Then  the  eyes  of  limpid 
hazel  kindle  and  dilate  ;  the  full,  delicate  lips  quiver 
with  sensibility  ;  the  brown  cheek  glows  with  a  flush 
of  damask.  And  then,  with  her  soul  in  her  face,  Agnes 
Darcy  is  beautiful. 

Agnes  is  not  looking  her  best  this  moment  Cyril 
King  has  just  mentally  remarked  this  to  himself. 
Cyril  is  in  love,  but  he  could  never  be  so  much  in  love 
with  any  woman  as  not  to  be  perfectly  conscious  of  her 
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looks  to  their  finest  shade.  Agnes  cried  in  church, 
not  aloud  of  course,  but  the  tears  did  flow  with  decided 
effusion  while  she  was  saying  good-by  to  her  friends. 
The  heroines  of  novels  always  look  lovely  through 
their  tears ;  Agnes,  an  actual  woman,  does  uol  look  like¬ 
wise.  Weeping,  though  ever  so  little,  deepens  the  rings 
under  her  eyes,  and  leaves  a  tinge  of  red  about  her 
nose,  neitlier  of  which  is  a  beautifler. 

Cyril  notes  this  fact  and  is  sorry  that  Agnes  cried. 
He  loves  Agnes  because  she  is  Agnes,  but  Agnes  at 
her  best  has  more  attiaction  for  him  and  power  over 
him  than  Agnes  with  her  nose  red.  He  wants  her 
always  to  look  as  she  did  that  night  at  the  garden  gate 
in  Ulni,  when  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  was  con¬ 
scious  that  he  loved  her  better  than  anything  on  earth, 
and  told  her  so,  and  asked  her  to  be  his  wife.  He 
had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  doing  so  five  minutes 
before,  although  he  knew  that  she  was  dear  to  him. 
But  as  the  liquid  hazel  eyes  looked  up  to  his  in  the 
clear  moonlight,  there  was  that  in  them  —  was  it 
womanhood  ?  was  it  worship  ?  —  w’hich  made  him  feel 
as  if  he  must  snatch  her  to  his  heart  and  hold  her 
there  forever.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  saw 
before  him  his  wife,  and  told  her  so.  That  was  more 
than  a  year  ago,  and  now  tliey  are  actually  married. 

All  comes  back  to  him  with  the  surge  of  blood  which 
tinges  his  face  like  a  sea-shell  —  all :  the  atmosphere 
of  the  June  night,  rose-laden  ;  the  look  on  Agnes’  face ; 
the  thrill  and  rush  of  joy  through  his  own  heart. 
He  sees,  feels  all,  and,  turning  to  the  chair  beside 
him,  seeks  the  face  of  Agnes,  expecting  that  it  will 
give  back  in  reciprocal  glance  all  that  he  this  moment 
feels. 

But  no.  Agnes  with  head  drooped  is  gazing  out  of 
the  window  with  a  far  look  in  her  eyes,  as  if  she  had 
never  belonged  to  him,  and  with  the  marks,  those  ugly 
marks,  of  tears  upon  her  face.  They  had  been  chatting 
and  laughing  till  a  moment  before,  and  with  her  face 
all  aglow  with  light  and  love  for  him,  he  had  not 
noticed  these  tear-traces.  He  sees  them  first  on  her 
abstracted  face  in  the  same  instant  in  which  he  is  con¬ 
scious  of  her  lack  of  reciprocity  with  his  own  mood, 
and  instantly  his  mercurial  nature  feels  a  keen  re¬ 
bound.  Probably  most  men,  certainly  a  man  of  his 
temperament,  suffer  reaction  from  happiness  in  the 
first  consciousness  of  actual  marriage.  No  matter  how 
ardently  or  persistently  he  sought  his  prize,  when  it 
is  his,  when  he  suddenly  realizes  that  his  sweet  time 
occupation  of  wooer  is  gone,  his  wooing  dune,  when 
he  sees  by  his  side  a  perhaps  not  too  happy  woman  in 
the  strangeness  of  her  wedding  clothes  and  her  wed¬ 
ding  journey,  and  realizes  that  she,  and  she  only,  is  to 
be  his  till  “death  do  them  part,” -he  does  not 
know  whether  he  is  happy  or  not ;  on  the  whole  he 
thinks  he  is  not.  And  she  ?  No  matter  how  she  loves 
him,  she  is  sure  she  is  not.  They  may  emerge  into  a 
state  of  bliss,  they  probably  will ;  but  it  lies  beyond 
the  newness,  the  strangeness,  the  partial  assimilations 
of  their  wedding  journey. 

Agnes,  gazing  out  of  the  car  window,  is  wondering 
why  she  cried  in  the  church.  Certainly  it  was  for  no 
special  cause.  Mrs.  Stone  said  truly  she  lind  been  a 
drudge  in  her  aunt’s  house,  and  though  she  was  not 
without  affection  for  the  home  which  had  been  hers 
from  early  childhood,  she  believed  that  she  was  going 
to  a  far  happier  one  —  to  her  own,  and  Cyril’s  !  Cyril ! 
How  could  she  cry  when  she  had  just  been  married  to 
Cyril,  the  dearest  being,  the  beginning  and  end  of  life 


to  her  !  She  worshipped  him,  and  yet  she  cried  !  It 
was  b^'cause  she  was  nervous,  because  she  realized 
that  she  was  leaving  everything  else  that  she  held  dear 
for  him. 

Could  she  ever  love  another  spot  like  Ulm  —  its 
girdling  hills,  its  threadlike  river,  the  maple-trees  on 
Deerfield  Street,  the  graveyard  on  Oakhill  where  her 
father  and  mother  were  buried  ?  Never  !  And  again 
the  tears  started.  She  brushed  them  away  instantly, 
and  turned  her  head  farther  toward  the  window, 
that  Cyril  might  not  see  them,  or  their  signs.  Cyril 
was  sinking  deep  into  the  dumps,  when  she  suddenly 
turned  toward  him  a  face  radiant  with  anticipation  : 

“  W ould  be  describe  just  once  more  the  cottage  at 
Westchester?  Were  there  really  maples  there? 
Was  there  room  for  a  garden?  Could  she  see  the 
Sound  ?  She  was  afraid  of  the  Sound,  afraid  to  go 
upon  it,  but  would  like  so  much  to  see  it  beyond 
green  meadows  and  maples.”  Nothing  save  Agnes  is 
so  dear  to  Cyril’s  heart  as  the  nest  that  he  has  made 
for  her.  Happy  ?  He  is  sure  he  is  now,  as  he  begins 
that  descriptive  story  again  for  at  least  the  thousandth 
time.  He  is  perfectly  certain  that  he  is  happy  now, 
though  he  had  severe  doubts  of  it  but  a  moment  since. 
More,  he  stays  happy  till  the  end  of  his  wedding  jour¬ 
ney. 

Could  a  man  have  such  tears  of  anguish  shed  for 
him  and  know  that  he  had  caused  them,  and  still  be 
happy  ? 

Cyril  King  certainly  could. 

To  be  sure,  he  had  no  idea  of  the  depth  of  bitter 
sorrow  whicli  Ethelinda  Kane  was  that  moment  en¬ 
during  for  him.  But  she  had  not  left  him  in  ignorance 
of  her  wounded  and  agonized  passion.  As  he  could 
not  help  it,  now,  he  resolved  to  put  it  out  of  his 
thought  entirely — and  he  did.  As  for  being  made 
miserable  on  his  marriage  day  by  Linda  he  resolved 
that  he  would  not  be,  and  told  her  so  plainly  enough  — 
so  plainly,  indeed,  that  .Mrs.  Kating,  the  washerwoman, 
was  left  in  no  doubt  on  the"  subject,  as  she  further  pro¬ 
claimed  with  her  own  interpretations. 

Ethelinda  Kane  and  Cyril  King  were  own  cousins, 
and  until  his  departure  from  Ulm  had  grown  up  together 
as  brother  and  sister.  His  mother  died  when  he  was 
a  baby,  and  even  then  the  little  orphan  girl  of  five 
held  him  in  her  arms  and  nursed  him. 

Tim  King,  Cyril’s  father,  was  a  ne’er-do-well,  as 
geniuses  of  a  certain  order  are  very  likely  to  be.  He 
was  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  a  great,  brawny,  handsome 
creature,  so  quick  and  handy  he  might  have  made  a 
competency  at  his  trade  had  he  so  willed,  but  he  willed 
nothing  of  the  kind.  He  had  a  gift  for  improvisation, 
a  talent  for  public  speaking,  a  ready  and  even  brilliant 
wit,  which  combined  at  last  to  work  his  ruin.  With 
educiition  and  pro[)er  direction  his  talents  might  have 
wrought  a  different  result ;  as  it  was,  they  only  made 
him  a  vagalmnd  “  spouter  ”  and  spendthrift.  He  was 
a  local  politician,  and  no  political  ward  meeting  was 
considered  a  success  unless  Tim  King  vivified  it  with 
his  songs  and  witty  off-hand  speeches.  Convivial  by 
temperament,  he  began  life  ns  a  social  drinker.  Sad, 
stories  were  told  of  his  young  wife’s  .sufferings  through 
his  neglect  and  hard  usage  while  indulging  in  “sprees.’' 
Her  early  death  was  followed  by  compunction  and  re~ 
morse  on  his  part ;  fur  his  impulses  were  kind,  and  be 
could  be  neglectful  or  cruel  only  through  weakness 
of  will  and  a  constitutional  love  of  pleasure.  In  his 
contrition  he  signed  the  total  abstinence  pledge  and 
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became  an  ardent  and  eloquent  temperance  lecturi‘r. 
Yet  he  died  a  drunkard,  witliout  money  to  pay  for  hia 
coffin. 

It  ia  hard  to  say  what  would  have  become  of  Cyril 
King,  during  his  otherwise  uncared-for  childhood,  if  it 
bad  not  been  for  hia  little  cousin  and  foster-sister  Linda. 
In  all  likelihood  he  would  have  died  of  neglect ;  as  it 
was,  she  stood  between  him  and  every  want.  If  Tim 
brought  home  food  she  cooked  it  for  his  child  ;  if  not, 
she  went  out  and  begged  it  of  the  neighbors. 

“  Cyril  was  hungry,”  she  said,  “  and  he  must  have 
something  to  eat.”  “  Please,  if  they  would  give  her 
some  food  for  him  she  would  come  back  and  wash  the 
dishes,  scour  the  knives,  run  on  errands,  do  any  work 
to  pay  for  it,  —  but  Cyril  must  have  something  to  eat.” 
As  he  grew  older,  everybody  felt  kindly  toward  the 
bright,  handsome,  motherless  boy.  And  no  one  more 
so  than  Agnes  Darcy,  who  became  his  patron  saint 
from  tlie  first  day  that  he  entered  a  select  school  and 
the  ricli  boys  laughed  at  his  clothes  because  they  had 
been  patched  by  Linda’s  little  deft  fingers,  and  at  his 
shoes  because  they  needed  patching. 

.  “  For  shame!”  cried  Agnes,  her  eyes'flaming  up  like 
lamps. 

“  Ob,  shame  on  you,  to  laugh  at  any  one  for  his 
clothes  !  You  didn’t  pay  for  your  own.” 

And  the  purple  and  fine  linen  clad  sons  of  Ulin 
shrank  away  ignominiously,  because  they  felt  that  they 
bad  been  shamed  by  a  girl,  and  knew  that  they  de¬ 
served  shaming. 

As  for  Cyril,  he  did  not  know  whether  she  was  a  lit¬ 
tle  girl,  or  an  angel.  To  him  she  seemed  something 
finer  than  either  ;  for  the  angels  in  his  Sunday-school 
books  did  not  please  him.  She  was  as  good  to  him  as 
Linda,  and  so  much  rarer  and  prettier.  At  least  Cyril 
thought  so. 

Tim  King  was  a  most  fitful  and  uncertain  father; 
sometimes  loading  his  child  with  more  than  he  needed, 
again,  leaving  him  tq  suffer.  The  only  thing  concern¬ 
ing  him  in  which  he  remained  steadfast  was  his  pur¬ 
pose  to  allow  him  “  to  take  an  education,”  for  Tim  had 
no  means  of  giving  him  one.  Nevertheless  he  strongly 
desired  that  his  son  should  enjoy  and  make  the  most 
of  the  scholastic  advantages  which  in  an  earlier  day 
bad  been  denied  to  himself.  Ulm  was  Atmous  for  its 
scliools.  And  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  most  famous 
scholar  in  its  free  academy,  was  Cyril  King.  Quick, 
persevering,  and  ambitious,  he  was  a  natural  scholar, 
and  both  in  the  exact  sciences  and  in  the  classics  soon 
outstripped  the  boys  who  once  langlied  at  his  patches, 
and  still  doted  on  their  clothes. 

Ulm  was  never  without  its  one  “  remarkable  young 
man,”  who  in  a  way  was  considered  the  ward  of  the 
city,  —  the  great  man  of  its  coming  generation.  Of  all 
its  favorites,  no  one  had  ever  been  at  the  same  time 
quite  so  much  of  a  pet  and  a  wonder,  as  Cyril  King. 
His  painful  antecedents,  his  remarkable  beauty  and 
positive  talents,  fixed  upon  him  the  affections  of  many 
and  the  attention  of  all.  At  the  death  of  his  poor 
father,  a  few  of  the  rich  men  of  the  city  came  spon¬ 
taneously  to  his  assistance.  Afterwards  graduated 
from  a  university  with  liigh  honors  he  entered  at  once 
the  law  office  of  the  leading  lawyer  of  Ulm.  Later, 
when  this  lawyer  went  to  the  metropolis  to  join  a 
famous  firm,  Cyril  King  went  with  him,  and  on  the 
completion  of  his  studies  was  admitted  as  a  junior 
partner.  Thus  at  twenty-five,  though  with  fame  and 
fortune  still  to  make,  not  one  young  man  in  ten  thou. 
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I  sand,  born  to  the  most  fortunate  conditions,  had  his 
path  to  the  future  so  smoothed  and  made  ready  for  bis 
feet. 

He  Wiis  just  beginning  to  taste  the  first  intoxicating 
vintiige  of  success  —  admiration  and  flattery.  B  it  to 
that  hour  his  heart  had  never  swerved  in  its  allegiance 
to  the  little  girl  who  had  been  brave  enough  to  be  his 
friend  w’hen  he  had  no  other  —  save  another  girl, 
poorer  and  more  unfortunate  than  himself.  'The  lines 
of  social  caste  were  very  keenly  drawn  in  Ulm.  To 
the  hour  of  his  leaving  it,  he  had  never  been  allowed 
to  forget  his  own  unfortunate  lieginnings.  Everybody 
brought  it  back,  by  look  or  tone  or  word,  except  Ag¬ 
nes  Darcy.  She  never  did.  At  one  or  two  |)oints 
their  lots  seemed  to  meet.  She  was  an  orphan  like 
himself,  and  a  drudge  in  her  aunt’s  house.  In  fact,  she 
did  much  of  the  work  of  a  servant,  yet  nominally  she 
was  “a  daughter.”  Family  credit  saw  to  it  that  her 
street  and  church  and  party  attire  should  be  beyond 
reproach.  She  was  included  in  all  family  fetes  and 
invitations,  and  the  fact  was  never  forgotten  that  she 
was  the  only  child  of  John  Darcy,  Ulm’s  “  remarkable 
young  man  ”  of  the  generation  before,  still  deified  as 
at  once  the  most  gifted  and  spiritual  of  all  Ulm’s 
“  favorite  sons.”  Ulm,  holding  still  in  mournful  mem¬ 
ory  its  grief  over  his  early  death,  looked  with  tender 
eyes  ujmn  his  child.  By  birthright  she  belonged  to 
its  “  first  families,”  a  fact  which  the  soft-voiced  old 
gentlewomen  who  guarded  the  escutcheons  of  the  town 
never  allowed  her  to  forget.  Cyril  King  knew  this. 
He  knew,  also,  that  in  this 'the  dazzling  dawn  of 
his  prosperity,  Agnes  alone  met  him  with  not  a 
shade  more  of  deference  than  she  did  when  his  clothes 
were  seedy,  and  he,  the  poor  l)oy  of  the  free  academy, 
had  his  fortune  all  to  make.  Agnes,  in  the  kindness  of 
her  heart,  went  once  to  see  Ethelinda  Kane,  but  was 
met  with  such  coldness  and  hauteur  that  she  never  vent¬ 
ured  to  go  again.  Poor  Linda !  she  hated  Agnes  from 
the  hour  when  Cyril,  just  home  from  the  select  school, 
told  her  how  the  boys  had  laughed,  and  how  Agnes 
shamed  them.  She  hated  the  boys  —  but  .she  hated 
Agnes  also  I  How  dared  any  girl  defend  Cyril  but 
herself ! 

This  hatred,  born  almost  in  her  childhood,  grew 
with  her  years,  and  deepened  with  her  nature  into 
womanhood.  Linda,  a  little  more  than  five  years  his 
senior,  until  he  left  Ulm  was  lioth  mother  and  sis¬ 
ter  to  Cyril.  He  had  never  studied  her  character  or 
her  feelings  in  themselves.  All  he  realized  was  tliat 
she  lived,  moved,  and  had  her  being  in  himself.  For 
him  she  had  endured  ignorance,  poverty,  want,  slights, 
and  insults,  without  a  murmur.  She  had  begged  food 
for  him  when  a  child,  and  the  scanty  earnings  of  her 
needle  had  paid  the  funeral  expenses  of  his  father,  more, 
for  the  very  grave  in  which  he  rested.  That  Linda 
should  love  him  seemed  as  natural  and  proper  a  thing 
to  Cyril,  as  if  she  had  been  born  his  sister. 

That  she  had  grown  to  love  him  with  a  more  absorb¬ 
ing  and  exclusive  passion  never  dawned  upon  his  con¬ 
sciousness  till  he  di.scovered  it  on  one  of  his  visits  to 
Ulm,  at  least  two  years  before  his  marriage.  He  was 
walking  with  Agnes  Darcy  under  the  maples  of  Deer¬ 
field  Street  late  one  September  afternoon,  when  Linda 
inadvertently  came  upon  them  from  a  cross  street.  She 
looked  at  them  with  a  stony  stare,  but  vouchsafed  no 
re.4ponse8  either  to  Cyril's  salutation  or  Agnes’  smile, 
as  she  passed  on.  When  he  sought  an  explanation, 
she  turned  upon  him  with  a  fury  of  hate  and  love  which 
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left  further  ignorance  of  the  condition  of  lier  heart  im¬ 
possible. 

Then  began  Cyril’s  weakness  and  sin  so  far  as  Linda 
was  concerned.  ‘‘  1  could  never  encounter  such  a 
scene  again,  never,  with  Linda,”  he  said.  It  was  so 
mucli  easier  to  soothe  her,  to  deceive  her  even,  than 
to  listen  to  her,  or  to  “  fight  ”  her. 

“  Why  do  you  hate  Agnes  Darcy  ?  ”  he  asked 
mildly.  “  Agnes  is  my  friend,  and  no  more.  She  has 
been  kinder  to  me  than  any  one  in  the  world,  but  you, 
Linda.  You  would  not  see  me  ungrateful,  would 
you  ?  As  for  love,  I  love  no  one  on  earth  as  I  love 
you.” 

From  that  moment  he  ceased  to  be  only  her  brother 
If  less  than  lover,  he  was  more  than  fricMid.  During 
his  absence  Linda,  no  less  than  Agnes,  lived  not  only 
on  his  tender  letters  but  on  the  tr.uderer  memories  of 
nameless  looks,  tones,  and  words  whose  subtlest  mean¬ 
ing  finds  no  interpretation  in  speech.  Cyril  silenced 
his  conscience  by  telling  himself  that  he  did  it  for  Lin¬ 
da’s  peace.  His  heart  was  true  to  Agnes  ;  he  loved 
her  only  —  he  was  sure  of  it  now  ;  but  he  owed  more 
to  Linda  than  to  any  being  on  earth,  and  could  not 
make  her  miserable. 

No  le-is  the  end  long  averted  came  at  last  Irrevo¬ 
cably  committed  to  Agnes,  bound  to  her  by  sacred 
vows,  the  day  for  their  marriage  fixed,  —  to  withhold 
the  truth  lunger  from  Linda  was  impossible. 

He  told  her  in  the  little  summer-house  in  the  old 
garden,  outside  of  the  shell  of  a  house  whose  very  walls 
he  was  sure  had  ears.  “  No  one  could  hear  him  here.” 
No  one  did  except  Mrs.  Hating. 

After  Linda’s  first  tempest  had  expended  itself, 
Cyril  said,  — 

“  I  did  it  for  your  good,  Linda,  to  save  you  pain. 

I  feel  so  tenderly  toward  you,  I  never  grieve  you  if  I 
can  help  it.  This  is  why  -I  have  not  told  you  sooner. 
My  love  for  you  has  not  changed.  I  swear  to  you  I 
love  no  one  on  earth,  as  I  love  you.  But  we  are  first 
cousins.  To  marry  is  impossible,  as  I  think.  Yet  I 
am  ju>t  beginning  life  ;  I  want  my  own  home.” 

“  Couldn’t  1  have  made  you  a  home  ?  I  always 
did  till  you  found  a  better  one.  I  could  have  made 
you  a  home  without  marriage  !  ” 

“  That  might  do  for  you,  Linda,  but  not  for  me. 
Yet  my  home  shall  be  yours  whenever  you  wish  it.  I 
can  never  have  anything  that  I  will  not  gladly  share 
with  you.”  • 

“  Even  your  wife  !  Even  your  —  wife  1  I  hate 
her.  I  will  kill  her,  and  then  kill  myself.  I  should 
rejoice  to  die,  if  I  could  first  know  that  she  was  dead 

—  dead,  and  that  I  had  killed  her.” 

“  Why  not  kill  me  ?  ”  and  a  mocking  tone  lurked  in 
his  voice. 

“  Kill  you  ?  I  wish  I  could,  —  I  wish  you  were 
dead,  —  yes,  dead.  I  could  be  happy  shutting  the 
coffin  on  your  face,  sure,  sure,  that  if  dead  to  me, 
you  were  dead  to  her  for  all  time.  In  eternity  you  will 
be  mine.  I  will  have  you.” 

Cyril  did  not  smile  at  the  prospect. 

In  the  silence  she  stole  a  furtive  look  at  his  face  — 
the  beloved  face.  Jealousy,  hate,  love,  all  struggled 
in  hers  for  mastery  as  she  gazed.  Love  prevailed. 

“  Oh,  Cyril  !  "  she  moanetl,  *•  I  will  not  do  anything, 

—  not  anything  dreadful.  I  will  not  hurt  her.  She 
may  live.  Only  you  will  love  me  a  little,  —  a  little, — 
and  let  me  see  you  sometimes  !  ” 

(To  bo  oontloiied.) 
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CHAPTER  viii.  (continued.) 

Garkiel  broke  the  silence.  “  What  sort  of  a  place  is 
this  to  live  at,  and  what  sort  of  a  mis’ess  is  she  to  work 
under  ?  ”  Gabriel’s  bosom  thrilled  gently  as  he  thus  slipped 
under  the  notice  of  the  assembly  the  innermost  subject  of 
his  heart. 

“  We  d’  know  little  of  her  —  nothing.  She  only  showed 
herself  a  few  days  ago.  Her  uncle  was  took  bad,  and  the 
doctor  was  called  with  his  world-wide  skill ;  but  he  couldn’t 
save  the  man.  As  I  take  it,  she’s  going  to  keep  on  the 
farm.” 

“That’s  about  the  shape  o’t,  ’a  b’lieve,”  said  Jan  Cog- 
gan.  “  Aye,  ’tis  a  very  good  family.  I’d  as  soon  be  under 
’em  as  under  one  here  and  there.  Her  uncle  was  a  very 
fair  sort  of  man.  Did  ye  know  un,  shepherd  —  a  bachelor- 
man  ?  ” 

“  Not  at  all.’ 

The  inquirer  paused  a  moment,  and  then  continued  his 
relation,  which,  as  did  every  remark  he  made,  instead  of 
being  casual,  seemed  the  result  of  a  slow  convergence  of 
forces  that  had  commenced  their  operation  in  times  far 
remote. 

“I  used  to  go  to  his  house  a-court-ing  my  first  wife, 
Charlotte,  who  was  his  dairymaid.  Well,  a  very  good- 
hearted  man  were  Farmer  Everdene,  and  I  being  a  respect¬ 
able  young  fellow  was  allowed  to  call  and  see  her  and  drink 
as  much  ale  as  I  liked,  but  not  to  carry  away  any  —  outside 
my  skin,  I  mane,  of  course.” 

“  Aye,  aye,  Jan  Coggan  ;  we  know  yer  maning.” 

“  And  so  you  see  ’twas  beautiful  ale,  and  I  wished  to  value 
his  kindness  as  much  as  I  could,  and  not  to  be  so  ill-man¬ 
nered  as  to  drink  only  a  thimbleful,  which  would  have  been 
insulting  the  man’s  generosity  ”  — 

“  True,  Master  Coggan,  ’twould  so,”  corroborated  Mark 
Clark. 

“  And  so  I  used  to  eat  a  lot  of  salt  afore  going,  and  then 
by  the  time  I  got  there  I  was  as  drv  as  a  Iime-basket —  so 
thorough  dry  that  that  ale  would  sfip  down  —  ah,  t’ would 
slip  down  sweet  1  Happy  times  I  heavenly  times  I  Aye, 
’twere  like  drinking  blessedness  itself.  Pints  and  pints  I 
Such  lovely  drunks  as  I  used  to  have  at  that  house.  You 
can  mind,  Jacob  ?  You  used  to  go  wi’  me  sometimes.” 

“  I  can  —  I  can,”  said  Jacob.  “  That  one,  too,  that  we 
had  at  ‘  Buck’s  Head  ’  on  a  White  Monday  was  a  pretty 
tipple  —  a  ve^  pretty  tipple,  indeed.” 

“  ’Twas.  But  for  a  drunk  of  really  a  noble  class  and  on 
the  highest  principles,  that  brought  you  no  nearer  to  the 
dark  man  than  you  were  afore  you  begun,  there  was  none 
like  those  in  Farmer  Everdene’s  kitemen.  Not  a  single 
damn  allowed;  no,  not  a  bare  poor  one,  even  at  the  most 
cheerful  moment  when  all  were  blindest,  though  the  good 
old  word  of  sin  thrown  in  here  and  there  would  have  been 
a  great  relief  to  a  merry  soul.” 

“  True,”  said  the  maltster.  “  Nature  requires  her  swear¬ 
ing  at  the  regular  times,  or  she’s  not  herself ;  and  unholy 
exclamations  is  a  necessity  of  life.” 

“  But  Charlotte,”  continued  Coggan  —  “  not  a  word  of 
the  sort  would  Charlotte  allow,  nor  the  smallest  item  of 
taking  in  vain.  .  .  .  Aye,  poor  Charlotte,  I  wonder  if  she 
had  the  good  fortune  to  get  into  heaven  when  ’a  died  t 
But  ’a  was  never  much  in  luck’s  way,  and  perhaps  ’a  went 
downwards  after  all,  poor  soul.” 

“  And  did  any  of  you  know  Miss  Everdene’s  father  or 
mother?”  in(iuired  the  shepherd,  who  found  some  difficulty 
in  keeping  the  conversation  in  the  desired  channel. 

“I  knew  them  a  little,”  said  Jacob  Smallbury;  "  but  they 
were  townsfolk,  and  didn’t  live  here.  They’ve  been  dead 
tor  years.  Father,  what  sort  of  people  were  mis’ess’s  father 
and  mother  ?  ” 

”  Well,”  said  the  maltster,  “  he  wasn’t  much  to  look  at  ; 
but  she  was  a  lovely  woman.  He  was  fond  enough  of  her 
as  his  sweetheart.”  1 

“  Used  to  kiss  her  in  scores  and  long-hundreds,  so  ’twas 
said  here  and  there,”  observed  Coggan. 
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“  lie  was  very  proud  of  her,  too,  when  they  were  mar¬ 
ried,  as  I’ve  been  told,”  said  the  maltster. 

“  Aye,”  said  Cofigan.  “  lie  admired  his  wife  so  much, 
that  he  used  to  light  the  candle  three  times  every  night  to 
look  at  her.” 

“Boundless  love;  I  shouldn’t  have  supposed  it  in  the 
world’s  universe  I  ”  murmured  Joseph  Poorgrass,  who  ha¬ 
bitually  spoke  on  a  large  scale  in  his  moral  reflections. 

“  Well,  to  be  sure  I  ’’  said  Gabriel. 

“  Ob,  ’tis  true  enough.  I  knowed  the  man  and  woman 
both  well.  Levi  Everdene  —  that  was  the  man’s  name, 
sure  enough.  ‘  Man,’  saith  I  in  fiiy  hurry,  but  he  were  of 
a  higher  circle  of  life  than  that  —  ’a  was  a  gentleman-tailor 
really,  worth  scores  of  pounds.  And  he  became  a  very 
celebrated  bankrupt  two  or  three  times.” 

“  Oh,  I  thought  he  was  quite  a  common  man  1  ”  said 
Joseph. 

“  Oh  no,  no  1  That  man  failed  for  heaps  of  money ;  hun¬ 
dreds  in  gold  and  silver.” 

The  maltster  being  rather  short  of  breath,  Mr.  Coggan, 
after  absently  scrutinizing  a  coal  which  had  fallen  among 
the  ashes,  took  u{)  the  narrative,  with  a  private  twirl  of  his 
eye:  — 

“  Well,  now,  you’d  hardly  believe  it,  but  that  man  — 
our  Miss  Everdene’s  father  —  was  one  of  the  ficklest  hus¬ 
bands  alive,  after  a  while.  Understand,  ’a  didn’t  want  to 
be  fickle,  but  he  couldn’t  help  it.  The  pore  feller  were 
faithful  and  true  enough  to  her  in  his  wish,  but  his  heart 
would  rove,  do  what  he  would.  Aye,  ’a  spoke  to  me  in 
real  tribulation  about  it  once.  ‘  Coggan,’  he  said,  ‘  I  could 
never  wish  for  a  handsomer  woman  than  I’ve  got,  but 
feeling  she’s  ticketed  as  my  lawful  wife,  I  can’t  help  my 
wicked  heart  wandering,  do  what  1  will.’  But  at  last  I  be¬ 
lieve  he  cured  it  by  making  her  take  off  her  wedding-ring 
and  calling  her  by  her  maiden  name  as  they  sat  together 
after  the  shop  was  shut,  and  so  ’a  would  get  to  fancy  she 
was  only  his  sweetheart,  and  not  married  to  him  at  all. 
And  so  .IS  soon  as  he  could  thoroughly  fancy  he  was  doing 
wrong  and  committing  the  seventh,  ’a  got  to  like  her  as  well 
as  ever,  and  they  lived  on  a  perfect  example  of  mutel  love.” 

“  Well,  ’was  a  most  ungodly  remedy,”  murmured  Joseph 
Poorgrass,  “  but  we  ought  to  feel  deep  cheerfulness,  as  I 
may  say,  that  a  happy  providence  kept  it  from  being  any 
worse.  You  see,  he  might  have  gone  the  bad  road  and 
given  his  eyes  to  unlawfulness  entirely  —  yes,  gross  unlaw¬ 
fulness,  so  to  say  it.  ” 

“  You  see,”  said  Billy  Smallbury,  with  testimonial  em- 
hasis,  “the  man’s  will  was  to  do  right,  sure  enough,  but 
is  heart  didn’t  chime  in.” 

“  He  got  so  much  better,  that  he  was  quite  religious  in 
his  later  years,  wasn’t  he,  Jan?”  said  Joseph  Poorgrass. 
“  He  got  himself  confirmed  over  again  in  a  more  serious 
way,  and  took  to  saying  ‘  Amen  ’  almost  as  loud  as  a  clerk, 
and  he  liked  to  copy  comforting  verses  from  the  tomb¬ 
stones.  He  used,  too,  to  hold  the  holy  money-plate  at  Let 
Your  Light  so  Shine,  and  stand  godfather  to  poor  little 
come-by-chance  children  that  had  no  father  at  all  in  the 
eye  of  matrimony,  and  he  kept  a  missionary-box  upon  his 
table  to  nab  folks  unawares  when  they  called;  yes,  and  he 
would  box  the  ebaritv-boys’  ears,  if  they  laughed  in  church, 
till  they  could  hardly  stand  upright,  and  do  other  deeds 
of  piety  common  to  the  saintly  inclined.” 

“  Aye,  at  that  time  he  thought  of  nothin^  but  righteous¬ 
ness,”  added  Billy  Smallbury.  “  One  day  Parson  Thirdly 
met  him  and  said,  ‘Good  morning,  Mister  Everdene;  ’tis 
a  fine  day  I  ’  ‘  Amen,’  said  Evei^ene,  quite  absent-like, 
thinking  oniv  of  religion  when  he  seed  a  parson.  Yes,  he 
was  a  very  Christian  man.” 

“  His  second-cousin,  John,  was  the  most  religious  of  the 
family,  however,”  said  the  old  maltster.  “None  of  the 
others  were  so  pious  as  he,  for  they  never  went  past  us 
church  people  in  their- Christianity,  but  John’s  feelings 
growed  as  strong  as  a  cha|>el  member’s.  ’A  was  a  watch 
and  clock  maker  by  trade  and  thought  of  nothing  but  god¬ 
liness,  poor  man.  ‘  1  judge  every  clock  according  to  his 
works,’ ne  used  to  say,  when  he  were  in  his  holy  frame  of 
mind.  Aye,  he  likewise  was  a  very  Christian  man.” 
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“  Their  daughter  was  not  at  all  a  pretty  chiel  at  that 
time,”  said  Hencry  Fray.  “  Never  should  have  thought 
she’d  have  growed  up  such  a  handsome  body  as  she  is.” 

“  Tis  to  be  hoped  her  temjHjr  is  as  good  as  her  f.ice.” 

“Well,  yes;  but  the  baily  will  have  most  to  do  with  the 
business  and  ourselves.  Ah  !  ”  Henery  shook  his  head, 
gazed  into  the  ash-pit,  and  smiled  volumes  of  ironical 
Knowledge. 

“  A  queer  Christian,  as  the  d - said  of  the  owl,”  vol¬ 

unteered  Mark  Clark. 

“  He  is,”  said  Henery,  with  a  manner  implying  that  irony 
must  necessarily  cease  at  a  certain  point.  “  Between  we 
two,  man  and  man,  1  believe  that  man  would  as  soon  tell 
a  lie  Sundays  as  working-days,  that  I  rlo  so.  ” 

“  Good  faith,  you  do  talk,”  s.aid  Gabriel,  with  apprehen¬ 
sion. 

“True  enough,”  said  the  man  of  bitter  moods,  looking 
round  upon  the  company,  with  the  antithetic  laughter  that 
comes  from  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  untold  miseries  of 
life  than  ordinary  men  are  capable  of.  “  Ah,  there’s  people 
of  one  sort,  and  people  of  another,  but  that  man  —  bless 
your  souls !  ” 

The  company  suspended  consideration  of  whether  they 
wanted  their  souls  blessed  that  moment,  as  the  shortest 
way  to  the  end  of  the  story. 

“  I  believe  that  if  so  be  that  Bail  v  Pennyways’  heart  were 
put  inside  a  nutshell,  he’d  rattle,”  continued  Henery. 
“  He’ll  strain  for  money  as  a  salmon  will  strain  for  a 
river’s  head.  ’Tis  a  thief  and  a  robber,  that’s  what  ’tis.” 

Gabriel  thought  fit  to  change  the  subject.  “  You  must 
be  a  very  aged  man,  maltster,  to  have  sons  growed  up  so 
old  and  ancient,”  he  remarked. 

“  Father’s  so  old  that  ’a  can’t  mind  his  age,  can  ye, 
father  ?  ”  interposed  Jacob.  “  And  he’s  growed  terrible 
crooked,  too,  lately,”  Jacob  continued,  surveying  his 
father’s  figure,  which  was  rather  more  bowed  than  his  own. 
“  Really,  one  may  say  that  father  there  is  three-double.” 

“  Crooked  folk  will  last  a  long  while,”  said  the  malt¬ 
ster,  grimly,  and  not  in  the  best  humor. 

“  Shepherd  would  like  to  hear  the  pedigree  of  yer  life, 
father  —  wouldn’t  ye,  shepherd  ?  ” 

“Aye,  that  I  should,”  said  Gabriel,  with  the  heartiness 
of  a  man  who  had  longed  to  hear  it  for  several  months. 
“  What  may  your  age  be,  maltster  ?  ” 

The^maltster  cleared  his  throat  in  an  exaggerated  form 
for  emphasis,  and  elongating  his  gaze  to  the  remotest  point 
of  the  ash-pit,  said,  in  the  slow  speech  justifiable  when  the 
importance  of  a  subject  is  so  generally  felt  that  any  man¬ 
nerism  must  be  tolerated  in  getting  at  it,  “  Well,  1  don’t 
mind  the  year  1  were  born  in,  but  perhaps  I  can  reckon 
up  the  places  I’ve  lived  at,  and  so  get  it  that  way.  I  bode 
at  Juddle  Farm  across  there”  (nodding  to  the  north)  “till 
I  were  eleven.  I  bode  seven  at  Lower  Twifford  ”  (nodding 
to  the  ^ast),  “  where  I  took  to  malting.  I  went  therefrom 
to  Norcombe,  and  malted  there  two-and-twenty  years,  and 
two-and-twenty  years  I  was  there  turnip-hoeing  and  har¬ 
vesting.  Ah,  I  knowed  that  old  place  Norcombe.  years 
afore  you  were  thought  of,  Master  Oak”  (Oak  smiled  a 
corroboration  of  the  fact).  “  Then  1  malted  at  Snoodly- 
under-Drool  four  year,  and  four  year  turnip-hoeing;  and 
1  was  fourteen  times  eleven  months  at  Moreford  St.  Jude’s” 
(nodding  north- west-bv-north).  “Old  Twills  wouldn’t 
hire  me  for  more  than  eleven  months  at  a  time,  to  keep  me 
from  being  chargeable  to  the  parish  if  so  be  I  was  dis¬ 
abled.  Then  I  was  three  year  at  Mellstock,  and  I’ve 
been  here  one-and-thirty  year  come  Candlemas.  How 
much  is  that  ?  ” 

“  Hundred  and  seventeen,”  chuckled  another  old  gen¬ 
tleman,  given  to  mental  arithmetic  and  little  conversation, 
who  had  hitherto  sat  unobserved  in  a  corner. 

“Well,  then,  that’s  my  age,”  said  the  maltster,  emphat¬ 
ically. 

“  Oh,  no,  father!"  Jacob  remonstrated.  “Your  turnip- 
hoeing  were  in  the  summer  and  your  malting  in  the  winter 
of  the  same  years,  and  ye  don’t  ought  to  count  both  halves, 
father.” 

“  Chok’  it  all  I  I  lived  through  the  summers,  didn’t  I  ? 
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That’s  luy  question.  I  suppose  you’ll  say  next  I  be  no  age 
at  all  to  speak  of  ?  ” 

**  Sure  we  shan’t,”  said  Gabriel,  soothingly. 

“  Ye  be  a  very  old  aged  person,  maltster,”  attested  Jan 
Coggan,  also  soothingly.  “  VVe  all  know  that,  and  ye  must 
have  a  wonderful  talented  constitution  to  be  able  to  live  so 
long,  mustn’t  he,  neighbors  ?  ” 

“True,  true;  ye  must,  maltster,  a  wonderful  talented  con¬ 
stitution,”  said  the  meeting,  unanimously. 

The  maltster,  being  now  pacified,  was  even  generous 
enough  to  voluntarily  (lisj)arage  in  a  slight  degree  the  vir¬ 
tue  of  having  lived  a  great  many  years,  by  mentioning  that  I 
the  cup  they  were  drinking  out  of  was  three  years  older  than  ' 
he. 

While  the  cup  was  being  examined,  the  end  of  Gabriel 
Oak’s  flute  became  visible  over  his  smock-frock  pocket, 
and  Ilenery  Fray  exclaimed,  “  Surely,  shepherd,  I  seed  you 
blowing  into  a  great  flute  by-now  at  Casterbridge  ?  ” 

“  You  did,”  said  Gabriel,  blushing  faintly.  “  I’ve  been 
in  great  trouble,  neighbors,  and  was  driven  to  it.  I  usetl 
not  to  be  so  poor  as  I  be  now.” 

“Never  mind,  heart!”  said  Mark  Clark.  ‘‘You  should 
take  it  careless  like,  shepherd,  and  your  time  will  come. 
But  we  could  thank  ye  for  a  tune,  if  ye  bain’t  too  tired  ?  ” 

“  Neither  drum  nor  trumpet  have  I  heard  this  Christmas,” 
said  Jan  Coggan.  “  Come,  raise  a  tune.  Master  Oak  !  ” 

“  Aye,  that  I  will,”  said  Gabriel  readily,  pulling  out 
his  flute  and  putting  it  together.  “  A  poor  tool,  neighbors  ; 
an  every-day  chap  ;  but  such  as  I  can  do  ye  shall  have 
and  welcome.” 

Oak  then  struck  up  “  Jockey  to  the  Fair,”  and  played 
that  sparkling  melody  three  times  through,  accenting  the 
notes  in -the  third  round. in  a  most  artistic  and  lively  man¬ 
ner  by  bending  his  body  in  small  jerks  and  tapping  with 
his  foot  to  beat  time. 

“  He  can  blow  the  flute  very  well  —  that  ’a  can,”  said  ’a 
young  m.arried  man,  who  having  no  individuality  worth 
mentioning  was  known  as  “  Susan  Tail’s  husband.”  He 
continued  admiringly,  “  I’d  as  lief  as  not  be  able  to  blow 
into  a  flute  as  well  as  that.” 

“  He’s  a  clever  man,  and  ’tis  a  true  comfort  for  us  to  have 
such  a  shepherd,”  murmured  Joseph  Poorgrass,  in  a  soft 
and  complacent  cadence.  “  We  ought  to  feel  real  thanks¬ 
giving  that  he’s  not  a  player  of  loose  songs  instead  of  these 
merry  tunes ;  for  ’twould  have  been  just  as  easy  for  Go<l 
to  have  made  the  shepherd  a  lewd  low  man  —  a  man  of 
initjuity,  so  to  speak  it  —  as  what  he  is.  Yes,  for  our 
wives’  and  daughters’  sakes  we  should  feel  real  thanksgiv- 
ing.” 

“  True,  true,  as  the  old  woman  said,”  dashed  in  Mark 
Clark  conclusively,  not  feeling  it  to  be  of  any  consequence 
to  his  opinion  that  he  had  only  heard  about  a  word  and 
three  (juariers  of  what  Joseph  had  said. 

“  Yes,”  added  Joseph,  beginning  to  feel  like  a  man  in  the 
Bible  ;  “  for  evil  does  thrive  so  in  these  times  that*ye  may 
be  as  much  deceived  in  the  clanest  shaved  and  whitest 
shirted  man  as  in  the  raggedest  tramp  upon  the  turnpike, 
if  I  may  term  it  so.” 

“  Aye,  I  can  mind  yer  face  now,  shepherd,”  said  Ilenery 
Fray,  criticising  Gabriel  with  misty  eyes  as  he  entered  upon 
his  second  tune.  “Yes  —  now  I  see  ye ’blowing  into  the 
flute  I  know  ye  to  be  the  same  man  I  see  play  at  Caster- 
bridge,  for  your  mouth  were  scrimped  up  and  yer  eyes 
a-staring  out  like  a  strangled  man’s  —  just  as  they  be 
now.” 

“  ’Tis  a  pity  that  playing  the  flute  should  make  a  man 
look  such  a  scarecrow,”  observed  Mr.  Mark  Clark,  with 
additional  criticism  of  Gabriel’s  countenance,  the  latter  per¬ 
son  jerking  out  unconcernedly,  with  the  ghastly  grimace 
re<iuired  by  the  instrument,  the  chorus  of  “Dame  Dur¬ 
den  :  ”  — 

’Twas  Moll'  and  Bet',  and  Doll'  and  Rate' 

And  Dor'-otliy  Drag'-gle  Tail'. 

“  I  hope  you  don’t  mind  that  young  man  Mark  Cl.ark’s 
bad  manners  in  naming  your  features?  ”  whispered  Joseph 
to  Gabriel  privately. 

“  Not  at  all,”  said  Mr.  Oak. 


“  For  by  nature  ye  be  a  very  handsome  man,  shepherd,” 
continued  Joseph  Poorgrass,  with  winning  suavity. 

“  Aye,  that  ye  be,  shepherd,”  said  the  qpmpany. 

“Thank  you  very  much,”  said  Oak,  in  the  modest  tone 
good  m.anners  demanded,  privately  thinking,  however,  that 
he  would  never  let  Bathsheba  see  him  playing  the  flute ; 
in  this  resolve  showing  a  discretion  equal  to  that  related 
of  its  sagacious  inventress,  the  divine  Minerva  herself. 

“  Ah,  when  I  and  my  wife  were  married  at  Norcombe 
church,”  said  the  old  maltster,  not  pleased  at  finding  him¬ 
self  left  out  of  the  subject,  “  we  were  called  the  handsomest 
couple  in  the  neighborhood — everybody  said  so.” 

“  Danged  if  ye  bain’t  altered  now,  maltster,”  said  a  voice, 
with  the  vigor  natural  to  the  enunciation  of  a  remarkably 
evident  truism.  It  came  from  the  old  man  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  whose  general  offensiveness  and  spiteful  ways  were 
barely  atoned  for  by  the  occasional  chuckle  he  contributed 
to  general  laughs. 

“Oh,  no,  no,”  said  Gabriel. 

“  Don’t  ye  play  no  more,  shepherd,”  said  Susan  Tail’s 
husband,  the  young  married  man  who  had  spoken  once  be¬ 
fore.  “  I  must  be  moving,  and  when  there’s  tunes  going 
on  I  seem  as  if  hung  in  wir6s.  If  I  thought  after  I’d  left 
that  music  was  still  playing  and  I  not  there,  I  should  be 
quite  melancholy-like.” 

“  What’s  yer  hurry  then,  Laban  ?  ”  inquired  Coggan. 
“You  used  to  bide  as  late  as  the  latest.” 

“  W'ell,  ye  see,  neighbors,  I  was  lately  married  to  a 
woman,  and  she’s  my  vocation  now,  and  so  ye  sec.  ...” 
The  young  man  halted  lamely. 

“  New  lords  new  laws,  as  the  saying  is,  I  suppose,”  re¬ 
marked  Coggan,  with  a  very  compressed  countenance; 
that  the  frigidity  implied  by  this  arrangement  of  facial 
muscles  was  not  the  true  mood  of  his  soul  being  only  dis¬ 
cernible  from  a  private  glimmer  in  the  outer  corner  of  one 
of  his  eyes  —  this  eye  being  nearly  closed,  and  the  other 
only  half  open. 

“  Aye,  ’a  b’lieve  —  ha,  ha  1  ”  said  Susan  Tail’s  husband, 
in  a  to'ne  intended  to  imply  his  habitual  reception  of  jokes 
without  minding  them  at  all.  The  young  man  then  wished 
them  good  night  and  withdrew. 

Ilenery  Fraylwas  the  first  to  follow.  Then  Gabriel  arose 
and  went  off  with  Jan  Coggan,  who  had  offered  him  a 
lodging.  A  few  minutes  later,  when  the  remaining  ones 
were  on  their  legs  and  about  to  depart.  Fray  came  back 
again  in  a  hurry.  Flourishing  his  finger  ominously  ho 
threw  a  gaze  teeming  with  tidings  just  where  his  glance 
alighted  by  accident,  which  hapjiened  to  be  in  Joseph 
Poorgrass’ s  eye. 

“Oh  —  what’s  the  matter,  what’s  the  matter,  Ilenery?  ” 
said  Joseph,  starting  back. 

“  What’s  a-brewing,  Ilenery  ?  ”  asked  Jacob  and  Mark 
Clark. 

“  Baily  Penny  ways  —  Baily  Pennyways — I  said  so; 
yes,  I  said  so.” 

“  What,  found  out  stealing  anything?” 

“  Stealing  it  is.  The  news  is,  that  after  Miss  Everdene 
got  home  she  went  out  again  to  see  all  was  safe,  as  she 
usually  do,  and  coming  in  found  Baily  Pennyways  creep¬ 
ing  down  the  granary  steps  with  half  a  bushel  of  barley. 
She  flewed  at  him  like  a  cat  —  never  such  a  tom-boy  as  she 
is  —  of  course  I  speak  with  closed  doors  ?  ” 

“  You  do  —  you  do,  Ilenery.” 

“  She  flewed  at  him,  ami,  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  he 
owned  to  having  carried  off  five  sack  altogether,  upon  her 
promising  not  to  persecute  him.  Well,  he’s  turned  out 
neck  and  crop,  and  my  question  is.  Who’s  going  to  be  baily 
now  ?  ” 

The  ({uestion  was  such  a  profound  one  that  Ilenery  was 
obliged  to  drink  there  and  then  from  the  large  cup  till  the 
bottom  was  distinctly  visible  inside.  Before  he  had  re¬ 
laced  it  on  the  table,  in  came  the  young  man,  Susan  Tail’s 
usband,  in  a  still  greater  hurry. 

“  Have  ye  heard  the  news  that’s  all  over  parish  ?  ” 

“About  Baily  Pennyways? ” 

“  Ah  —  but  besides  that  ?  ” 

“  No  —  not  a  morsel  of  it  1  ”  they  all  replied,  looking 
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into  the  very  midst  of  Laban  Tall,  and  as  it  were  advanc¬ 
ing  their  intelligence  to  meet  his  words  half-way  down  his 
throat.  • 

“What  a  ni^ht  of  horrors!”  murmured  Joseph  Poor- 
grass,  waving  his  hands  spasmodically.  “  I’ve  had  the 
news-bell  ringing  in  my  left  ear  quite'  bad  enough  for  a 
munler,  and  I've  seed  a  magpie  all  along !  ” 

“Fanny  Robin  —  Miss  Everdene’s  youngest  servant  — 
can’t  be  found.  They’ve  been  wanting  to  lock  up  the  door 
these  two  hours,  but  she  isn’t  come  in.  And  they  don’t 
know  what  to  do  about  going  to  bed  for  fear  of  locking 
her  out.  They  wouldn’t  be  so  concerned  if  she  hadn’t 
been  noticed  in  such  low  spirits  these  last  few  days,  and 
Maryann  d’  think  the  beginning  of  a  crowner’s  inquest  has 
happened  to  the  poor  girl.” 

“Oh — ’tis  burned  —  ’tis  burned!”  said  Joseph  Poor- 
grass  with  dry  lips. 

“No  —  ’tis  drowned !  ”  said  Tall. 

“  Or  ’tis  her  father’s  razor,”  suggested  Billy  Smallbury, 
with  a  vivid  sense  of  detail. 

“  Well  —  Miss  Everdene  wants  to  speak  to  one  or  two 
of  us  before  we  go  to  bed.  What  with  this  trouble  about 
the  baily,  and  now  about  the  girl,  mis’ess  is  almost  wild.” 

They  all  hastened  up  the  rise  to  the  farm-house,  except¬ 
ing  the  old  maltster,  whom  neither  news,  fire,  rain,  nor 
thunder  could  draw  from  his  hole.  There,  as  the  others’ 
footsteps  died  away,  he  sat  down  again,  and  continued 
gazing  as  usual  into  the  furnace  with  his  red,  bleared  eyes. 

From  the  bedroom  window  above  their  heads  Bathsheba’s 
head  and  shoulders,  robed  in  mystic  white,  were  dimly  seen 
extended  into  the  air. 

“  Are  any  of  my  men  among  you  ?  ”  she  said  anxiously. 

“Yes,  ma’am,  several,”  said  Susan  Tail’s  husband. 

“  To-morrow  morning  I  wish  two  or  three  of  you  to  make 
inquiries  in  the  villages  round  if  they  have  seen  such  a 
person  as  Fanny  Robin.  Do  it  quietly;  there  is  no  reason 
for  alarm  as  yet.  She  must  have  left  whilst  we  were  all  at 
the  fire.” 

*■  I  beg  yer  pardon,  but  had  she  any  young  man  courting 
her  in  the  parish,  ma’am  ?  ”  asked  Jacob  Smallbury. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  said  Bathsheba. 

“  I’ve  never  heard  of  any  such  thing,  ma’am,”  said  two  or 
three. 

“  It  is  hardly  likely,  either,”  continued  Bathsheba.  “  For 
any  lover  of  hers  might  have  come  to  the  house  if  he  had 
been  a  respectable  lad.  The  most  mysterious  matter  con¬ 
nected  with  her  absence  —  indeed,  the  only  thing  which 
gives  me  serious  alarm  —  is  that  she  was  seen  to  go  out 
of  the  house  by  Maiyann  with  only  her  indoor  Working 
gown  on  —  not  even  a  bonnet.”  '  ” 

“  And  you  mean,  ma’am,  excusing  my  words,  that  a 
j'oung  woman  would  hardly  go  to  see  her  young  man  with¬ 
out  dressing  up,”  said  Jacob,  turning  his  mental  wisdom 
upon  past  experiences.  “That’s  true  — she  would  not, 
ma’am.” 

“  She  had,  I  think,  a  bundle,  though  I  couldn’t  see  very 
well,”  said  a  female  voice  from  another  window,  which 
seemed  to  belong  to  Maryann.  “  But  she  had  no  young 
man  about  here.  Hers  lives  in  Casterbridge,  and  I  believe 
he’s  a  soldier.” 

“  Do  you  know  his  name?”  Bathsheba  said. 

“  No,  mistress;  she  was  very  close  about  it.” 

“  Perhaps  I  might  be  able  to  find  out  if  I  went  to  Caster- 
bridge  barracks,”  said  William  Smallbury. 

“  Very  well ;  if  she  doesn’t  return  to-morrow,  mind  you 

fo  there  and  try  to  discover  which  man  it  is,  and  see  him. 

feel  more  responsible  than  I  should  if  she  had  any  friends 
or  relations  alive.  I  do  hope  she  has  come  to  no  harm 
through  a  man  of  that.  kind.  .  .  .  And  then  there’s  this 
disgraceful  affair  of  the  bailiff  —  but  I  can’t  speak  of  him 
now." 

Bathsheba  had  so  many  reasons  for  uneasiness  that  it 
seemed  she  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  dwell  upon  any 
particular  one.  “  Do  as  I  told  you,  then,”  she  said  in  con¬ 
clusion,  closing  the  casement. 

“  Aye,  aye,  mistress ;  we  will,”  they  replied,  and  moved 
away. 


That  night  at  Coggan’s,  Gabriel  Oak,  beneath  the  screen 
of  closed  eyelids,  was  busy  with  fancies,  and  full  of  move¬ 
ment,  like  a  river  flowing  rapidly  under  its  ice.  Night  had 
always  been  the  time  at  which  he  saw  Bathsheba  most 
vividly,  and  through  the  slow  hours  of  shadow  he  tenderly 
regarded  her  image  now.  It  is  rarely  that  the  pleasures  of 
the  imagination  will  compensate  for  the  pain  of  sleepless¬ 
ness,  but  they  possibly  did  with  Oak  to-night,  for  the  de¬ 
light  of  merely  seeing  effaced  for  the  time  his  perception 
of  the  great  difference  between  seeing  and  possessing. 

He  also  thought  of  plans  for  fetching  his  few  utensils 
and  books  from  Norcombe.  “  The  Young  Man’s  Best 
Companion,”  “The  Farrier’s  Sure  Guide,”  “The  Veteri¬ 
nary  Surgeon,”  “Paradise  Lost,”  “The  Pilgrim’s  Prog¬ 
ress,”  “  Robinson  Crusoe,”  “  Ash’s  Dictionary,”  and 
“  Walkingame's  Arithmetic,”  constituted  his  library ;  and 
though  a  limited  series,  it  was  one  from  which  he  had 
acquired  more  sound  information  by  diligent  perusal  than 
many  a  man  of  opportunities  has  done  from  a  furlong  of 
l»den  shelves. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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That  solitary  cry,  in  the  great  court-yard,  where  the 
midsummer  heat  glowed  even  in  the  depth  of  the  dark 
shades,  that  prolonged,  dismal,  monotonous  cry,  used  at 
length  to  send  us  to  sleep.  All  my  unhappy  schoolfellows 
and  myself,  leaning  over  the  long  table,  stareil  at  each 
other  with  dim,  dull  eyes  and  dropping  lids,  trying  all  we 
could  to  resist  the  sleepy  influence  of  the  hum.  And 
whilst  one  was  repeating  bis  page  of  vocabularies  or  word- 
lists,  and  Monsieur  Gradus,  with  his  legs  crossed,  was 
wearily  yawning  under  cover  of  his  hands,  or  wiping  his 
spectacles,  dreaming  about  some  soiree  in  town,  or  some 
jolly  picnic,  without  thinking  any  more  of  the  vocabulary 
than  of  the  Great  Mogul,  we  poor  lads,  weighed  down  by 
that  melancholy  cry,  “  Kai  — i  —  Kai — 'i,”  which  rose  as 
regularly  as  the  dull  tick  of  a  kitchen  clock,  could  just 
know  that  our  heads  were  drop  -  drop  -  dropping  down 
gently,  gently  —  till  at  last  the  tip  of  the  nose  touched  the 
desk  ;  then  we  were  happy  —  oh,  so  comfortable  and  so 
happy  1  We  slept  soundly  —  but  not  for  long  I 

In  a  very  few  minutes  the  sharp,  angry  voice  of  Monsieur 
Gradus,  more  terrible  than  the  voice  of  doom,  awoke  us 
from  our  happy  unconsciousness:  — 

“  Monsieur  SchefBer  —  Monsieur  Nablot  —  write  out  the 
verb  dormir  ten  times.  Stand  up  —  repeat  your  lesson.” 

Anirwe  rose,  and  began  to  repeat  as  we  had  often  done 
before  :  “  Agricola,  farmer ;  asinixs,  ass,”  etc. 

All  those  lists  of  words,  I  have  them  still  before  me,  with 
their  blots  of  ink  and  stains  of  grease.  They  were  never 
of  much  use  to  me,  but  at  that  time  they  worried  me  fear- 
fully. 

And  I  recollect  that  the  following  year  I  had  to  begin 
the  same  story  over  again  under  another  professor  I  It  is 
awful  to  think  of  killing  time  for  schoolboys  in  that  ridicu¬ 
lous  fashion,  and  filling  them  with  a  life-long  disgust  for 
what  ought  to  have  been  a  pleasure  to  learn.  How  many 
useful  things  we  might  have  been  taught,  instead  of 
those  unmeaning  strings  of  unconnected  words  I  What 
sound  principles  might  have  been  instilled  into  our  minds, 
leading  us  on  to  a  rational  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  lan¬ 
guages  both  living  and  dead  I 

All  that  we  went  through  scarcely  seemed  to  be  serious 
work.  It  was  old-fashioned  routine.  It  was  a  farce  I 
They  declared  they  were  strengthening  our  memories ;  but 
memory  has  something  else  to  do  besides  loading  itself 
with  such  lumber  as  long  strings  of  words,  dry  conjugations, 
and  abstract  rules.  It  is  not  rules  that  make  language,  any 
more  than  rhetoric  eloquence,  or  school  philosophy  common- 
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tense.  Words  are  merely  words,  and  cannot  take  the 
place  of  anything  else  —  ideas  least  of  all. 

But  let  us  proceed,  and  we  will  resume  this  discussion 
by  and  by. 

What  with  all  those  words  and  words,  those  rules  and 
rules,  and  all  those  exercises  for  improving  the  memory, 
we  should  have  fallen  into  a  state  of  downright  stupidity, 
but  for  the  Thursday  and  Sunday  walks  in  the  very  pretty 
neighborhood  of  Saarstadt. 

How  delightful  it  was  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  1 

We  used  to  walk  to  the  saw-mills,  or  to  the  Bonne  Fon¬ 
taine,  shaded  by  the  leafy  beech  and  fir  trees.  We  used 
to  stay  at  the  first  village  we  came  to ;  and  then  all  the 
boys  who  had  rich  connections,  les  fils  de  bonne  famille, 
whose  pockets  bad  some  lining  to  them,  used  to  order 
whipped  cream,  strawberries,  ^esh  butter,  honey,  bacon 
omelettes. 

They  were  not  allowed  wine,  lest  these  young  gentlemen 
should  take  more  than  they  could  conveniently  carry,  the 
blame  of  which  would  assuredly  have  fallen  upon  the  un¬ 
lucky  master  in  charge.  Therefore  they  were  limited  in 
that  respect  to  beer. 

My  friend  Goberlot  and  I  never  having  a  sou  in  our 
pockets,  we  used  to  roam  a  great  deal  farther,  right  into 
the  depths  of  the  woods,  running  like  squirrels  along  the 
shady  by-paths,  and  climbing  the  tallest  Ibrest.trees,  at  the 
risk  of  our  necks.  And  when  we  had  reached  the  very 
top,  and  could  see  nothing  above  us  but  the  immense  ex¬ 
panse  of  heaven,  and  nothing  below  us  but  the  vast  ocean 
of  the  masses  of  foliage,  then,  hearing  no  sound  to  distutb 
the  profound  silence,  we  would  again  begin  our  discussions 
upon  religion  as  it  was  taught  us,  and  upon  the  injustice 
and  the  lollies  of  the  professors  —  much  delighted  at  being 
out  of  the  sight  and  hearing  of  Monsieur  Gradus,  Monsieur 
Wolframm,  and  Canard,  and  Monsieur  Kufin  —  glad  at 
being  far  away  from  the  smoke-stained  schoolroom,  and  as 
happy  as  the  birds  of  the  air. 

This  happiness  lasted  until  the  rest,  having  finished 
stuffing  thAuselves,  collected  themselves  in  a  body  at  the 
skirts  of  the  wood,  and  shouted  all  together,  “  He  1  hohd  1  ” 
till  the  cries,  penetrating  and  echoing  up  the  heights,  at 
length  reached  us. 

At  this  call,  with  one  last  fond  look  at  the  setting  sun, 
we  descended  our  lofty  watch-tower,  and  slowly  gained 
the  village,  very  sorry  that  we  had  not  been  able  to  stay 
balancing  ourselves  on  our  tree-top  till  the  stars  were 
out. 

As  soon  as  we  were  in  sight,  all  the  fellows  shouted, 
“  Here  they  come  1  Here  are  the  deserters  1  ”  And  the 
master  immediately  put  us  under  arrest,  for  having  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  main  body  and  delayed  the  return  home. 

But  what  did  we  care  ? 

Had  we  not  had  the  unspeakable  enjoyment  of  a  free 
run  through  the  green  forest  V  Had  we  not  breathed  the 
pure  moiiulain  air  ?  Had  not  our  eyes  gazed  afar  beyond 
the  wooded  mountains,  upon  the  distant  blue  summits  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  ? 

We  had  laid  in  a  stock  of  happy  thoughts  for  many  days 
to  come. 

The  moment  we  reached  our  rat-hole,  we  were  packed 
off  to  our  cell,  whilst  the  rest,  who  had  fared  sumptuously 
already,  walked  into  the  dining-hall ;  but  Goberlot  and  1, 
who  had  had  nothing  since  morning,  were  fain  to  content 
ourselves  with  dry  bread. 

In  all  candor,  we  must  have  been  endowed  with  admira¬ 
ble  tempers,  not  to  have  conceived  a  horror  of  all  our 
species.  But  Goberlot,  who  had  been  brought  up  by  a 
devout  Catholic  father,  under  the  complete  influence  of 
cur^s  and  jesuits,  who  dined  three  or  four  days  in  the 
week  at  their  house,  and  in  return  made  unlimited  promises 
of  Paradise  to  the  whole  family  —  my  friend  Goberlot, 
winking  and  leering,  bad  from  his  childhood  learnt  to  see 
the  comic  side  of  things. 

But  I  was  born  a  philosopher,  and  I  held  the  unjust  in 
supreme  contempt,  and  this  sentiment,  even  against  my 
wish,  betrayed  itself  continually  in  my  countenance.  How 
many  times  Monsieur  Gradus,  and  later  on  Monsieur  La- 
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perche,  felt  insulted  when  they  caught  my  eye  resting  on 
them  I 

“  Monsieur  Nablot,”  they  cried,  “  what  do  you  mean  by 
looking  at  me  in  that  way  V  ” 

No  answer. 

“  Two  hours’  close  confinement  for  you  1  ” 

I  smiled. 

“  Four  I  ” 

I  smiled  again.  How  could  I  help  it  ?  I  despised  the 
men ;  they  saw  that,  and  could  not  forgive  me. 

Things  went  on  much  in  the  same  way,  until  the  annual 
compositions  came  on.  The  notes  on  my  character  were 
no  improvement  upon  those  made  at  Easter.  Yet  I  was  at 
the  top  of  my  class.  1  translated  and  recited  better  than 
all  my  schoolfellows. 

The  wish  to  humble  the  rich  fellows  in  my  class,  as 
Gourdier  had  formerly  humbled  me,  made  me  work  with 
extraordinary  ardor.  Several  times  I  remained  in  on  the 
Thursdays,  to  go  over  my  work  whilst  the  rest  were  walk¬ 
ing. 

After  the  August  compositions,  which  were  to  count 
double,  1  was  nothing  but  skin  and  bone;  but  having 
shown  some  of  the  older  boys  my  rough  copies  of  exercises 
and  translations,  they  all  declared  that  1  should  get  the 
first  prizes.  I  therefore  depended  upon  my  good  success, 
and  even  wrote  to  my  father  to  announce  my  approaching 
triumph. 

The  old  corridors  had  already  echoed  for  the  last  fort¬ 
night  with  the  delightful  air  of  the  holiday  song,  when 
the  great  day  of  the  prize  distribution  arrived.  The  gates 
were  crowded  with  parents  and  relations  and  friends ; 
municipal  councillors,  civil  dignitaries,  and  military  officials, 
all  in  the  uniform  of  their  respective  ranks.  Imposing 
cocked  hats,  red  waistcoats,  great  Alsacian  bonnets,  black 
coats,  round  hats,  helmets,  plumes,  and  silk  dresses  began 
to  defile  down  the  vestibule  of  the  old  cloister,  ascending 
to  the  large  hall  where  the  prizes  were  to  be  distributed, 
splendidly  decorated  with  festoons  of  flowers,  its  grand 
Latin  inscription  over  the  door,  and  its  raised  platform  at 
one  end  covered  with  prize  books,  and  prize  wreaths  of 
leaves,  according  to  our  French  custom. 

We  were  drawn  up  in  the  court,  when  my  father  ran  to 
me,  full  of  the  joy  that  was  beaming  out  of  his  eyes,  to  tell 
me  that  my  mother  had  come  to  crown  me.  He  embraced 
me,  and  1  hardly  had  strength  to  answer  him,  I  was  so 
overcome  by  my  feelings. 

In  a  few  minutes,  all  the  company  being  settled  in  their 
places,  we  passed  through  that  magnificent  assembly,  and 
took  our  places  on  the  two  sides  of  the  platform  ;  while 
the  Cuirassiers’  band,  with  its  big  drum,  its  fifes,  its  chime 
of  Chinese  bells,  its  trumpets,  and  its  clarionets,  made  the 
windows  rattle  with  a  triumphal  march  which  shook  the 
very  marrow  in  our  bones. 

Next  after  this.  Monsieur  le  Maire,  with  his  official  sash 
over  his  shoulder,  uttered  a  few  well-selected  sentences 
about  the  happy  meeting.  Then  Monsieur  Wilhelm,  the 
master  of  the  industrial  school,  read  a  fine  speech  upon  the 
origin  of  human  knowledge,  beginning  at  the  invention  of 
the  forge  by  Tubal  Cain,  and  ending  with  the  invention 
of  the  steam-engine;  passing  from  the  Hebrews  to  the 
Phoenicians,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  barbarous  Mero¬ 
vingians,  who  had  no  glass  to  their  windows;  the  race  of 
Capet,  only  a  little  less  ignorant  than  the  Merovingians ; 
the  Arabs,  the  Turks,  up  to  the  taking  of  Constantinople 
by  means  of  enormous  guns,  etc.,  etc. 

'  'The  ladies  were  inclined  to  faint  ;  there  was  a  great 
desire  to  cry  out,  “  Stop !  stop  1  ”  but  in  such  a  dignified 
assembly  that  would  have  been  highly  improper,  and  we 
were  compelled  to  wait  until  he  should  stop  of  his  own 
accord. 

The  speech  had  been  going  on  more  than  an  hour,  when 
at  last  he  was  seen  turning  over  his  last  leaf,  and  a  sigh  of 
relief  and  gratified  expectation  was  heard  from  the  whole 
assembly. 

But  alas  I  be  had  not  quite  done  yet. 

With  a  self-satisfied  smile,  he  then  told  us  he  should 
forbear  entering  on  the  chapter  of  moilern  inventions,  and 
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spare  the  sensitive  modesty  of  his  contemporaries,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  his  Majesty  King  Louis  Philippe.  He  took 
another  quarter  of  an  hour  to  explain  the  delicacy  of  his 
motives,  and  we  were  beginning  to  look  at  one  another 
with  dismay,  when  at  length  he  made  a  very  low  bow,  and 
sat  down,  amidst  the  applause  of  the  company. 

Immediately  Monsieur  Laperehe  began  to  call  the  names 
of  the  successful  competitors,  beginning  of  course  with  the 
philosophers.  These  were  his  special  favorites,  and  the 
cause  of  immense  self-gratulation. 

Monsieur  Laperehe  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  very  tall 
person,  which  enabled  him  to  see  over  the  heads  of  all  the 
company.  Resides  this,  he  pos.sessed  an  unctuous  and  far- 
reaching  though  somewhat  nasal  voice,  which  he  practised 
every  day  over  his  Greek. 

i  was  boiling  with  excitement  during  this  calling  over  of 
names ;  the  fire  of  hope  and  expectation  kindled  in  my 
cheeks.  All  my  schoolfellows  were  just  as  I  was. 

We  could  scarcely  wait  for  our  turn ;  but  as  between 
the  announcements,  whilst  each  prize-taker  came  down  the 
steps  into  the  body  to  receive  his  crown  from  the  hands  of 
his  parents,  the  band  played  a  little  air.  this  took  up  time, 
and  it  was  therefore  three  o’clock  before  our  class  was 
called  up. 

I  had  already  dis’inguished  my  father  and  mother  seated 
together  in  the  midst  of  the  gazing  brilliant  crowd,  when 
Monsieur  Laperehe  began  to  call  the  names  of  the  sixth 
class,  and  instead  of  my  name,  which  everyboiy  fully  ex¬ 
pected  would  come  first,  the  names  of  Messieurs  Louis  and 
Claucle  Poitevin,  Henriaz,  Vaugiro,  were  announced;  and 
all  of  these  pupils  were  the  Principal’s  personal  friends  1 

I  turned  as  pale  as  ashes. 

At  last  I  heard  my  name  called  to  receive  the  prize  for 
memory,  which  could  not  possibly  be  refused  me,  as  I 
always  knew  my  lessons  the  best  in  the  class. 

In  a  moment  I  recovered  myself,  and  ran,  full  of  excite¬ 
ment  and  happiness,  to  be  crowned  by  my  father  and 
mother,  who  embraced  me  with  tears  in  their  eyes.  Then 
I  returned  to  my  place;  and  in  a  few  minutes,  the  prize 
distribution  being  over,  the  crowd  slowly  passed  out  down 
the  wooden  staircase,  with  a  loud  rolling  sound  of  many 
footsteps. 

I  went  down.  My  power  of  thought  had  returned,  and 
I  shuddered.  At  the  door,  within  the  vestibule,  I  found 
my  father  alone.  He  was  waiting  for  me,  and  embraced 
me  again  with  the  greatest  affection,  saying, — 

“I  am  satisfied,  Jean  Paul,  quite  satisfied;  you  have 
done  all  that  I  could  have  expected.  Come !  —  your 
mother  is  waiting  for  us  at  the  Abondance.  Your  box  is 
already  in  ;  we  are  going  to  start  directly.” 

I  followed  him  thoughtfully. 

About  ten  we  arrived  at  Richepierre.  The  whole  way, 
notwithstanding  the  praises  of  my  parents,  I  had  not 
spoken  a  word.  The  wrong  that  bad  been  done  me  had 
stunned  me. 

I  could  not  believe  it.  It  seemed  horrible  to  med 
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POLICE. 

The  Police  side  is  a  side  of  Great  World  life  which,  as 
«  Frenchman  once  said  of  a  charge  of  murder  brought 

grainst  him,  is  somewhat  delicate.  To  what  lengths  a 
overnment  is  justified  in  going  in  order  to  frustrate  the 
secret  machinations  of  its  enemies  is  a  point  which  may 
excite  diversity  of  opinion,  but  which  in  the  main  will 
have  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  those  most  interested  — 
that  is,  to  the  men  in  power ;  and  Frenchmen  in  power 
have  long  ago  had  the  discretion  to  decide  that  thev  may 
go  any  lengths.  We  have  all  heard  of  the  “  Cabinet  Noir,” 
established  for  the  opening  of  suspicious  letters,  and  it  has 
been  a  principle  with  every  successive  Government  to  de¬ 
clare  that  this  useful  but  unpopular  branch  of  the  Post 
Office  became  obsolete  with  the  demise  of  the  Government 


preceding.  But  as  fast  as  one  regime  was  swept  away,  the 
republic  or  dynasty  that  came  after  treated  the  world  to 
volumes  of  “  Correspondence,”  wisely  calculated  to  .affect 
the  credit  of  the  exiled  rdgirae ;  and  the  “  Correspond¬ 
ence  ”  which  appeared  after  the  4th  of  September  told 
us  how  snugly  the  “  Cabinet  Noir  ”  had  worked  in  Imperial 
days  under  the  orders  of  M.  Collet-Meygret  —  how  M. 
Thiers’  letters  were  unsealed  in  it,  how  every  envelope  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Opposition  leaders  or  to  unfriendly  foreigners 
was  held  hack  till  its  contents  had  been  thoughtfully  studied; 
and  how,  in  particular,  long  letters  addressed  by  Count  de 
Remusat  to  the  Countess  had  been  forwarded  for  special 
perusal  (they  appear  to  have  been  very  brilliant  letters)  to 
the  Tuilerics. 

That  the  “  Cabinet  Noir  ”  still  flourishes  no  one  doubts  ; 
but  politicians  grow  less  simple  every  year,  and  those  of 
them  who  care  for  se?recy  have  so  many  .aliases  for  the 
reception  of  dangerous  correspondence,  that  Government 
would  be  outwitted  if  it  were  not  for  its  efficient  staff  of 
drawing-room  geaU  who  report  upon  Great  World  in¬ 
trigues,  cabals,  and  conspir.acies  with  a  promptitude  and  a 
fidelity  very  admirable.  These  geais  are  a  time-honored 
institution,  and,  considering  that  every  French  Govern¬ 
ment  has  at  least  three  formidable  parties  arrayed  against 
it,  and,  to  use  M.  I’ietri’s  expression,  “  se  promcne  dans 
une  avenue  de  bombes  et  de  poignards,”  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  Ministers  could  do  without  them. 

While  Louis  XVIII.  was  dying,  the  two  next  Kings  of 
France  —  Charles  X.  and  Louis  Philippe,  then  Comte 
d’ Artois  and  Due  d’Orldans  respectively  —  sat  in  a  room 
adjoining  the  bed-chamber,  and  to  while  away  the  time 
discussed  the  functions  of  the  police  in  a  well-ordered 
state.  According  to  the  “  Memoirs  of  Madame  Adelaide,” 
Louis  Philippe’s  sister,  the  Comte  d’ Artois  maintained  that 
a  king  must  have  as  many  police-spies  as  guardsmen  about 
him;  the  Due  d’Orliians  hefd  that  a  virtuous  monarch 
could  do  without  spies  at  all,  and,  when  his  turn  came  to 
rule,  he  actually  tried  to  protect  himself  wit^  his  sole 
virtues  for  two  years,  with  this  result,  that  he  had  four  in¬ 
surrections  to  quell,  and  was  within  an  ace  of  succumbing 
to  a  Legitimist  conspiracy  which  had  been  formed  to  kid¬ 
nap  him  in  his  grounds  of  Neuilly  and  carry  him  bodily 
out  of  the  country. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  for  a  Government  to  desire  to 
employ  the  service  of  geais  ;  it  must  possess  the  durability 
which  is  necessary  to  attract  these  valuable  birds  and  an 
expert  fowler  to  keep  them  well  in  hand,  once  decoyed. 
Wnen  Fouchd  was  dismissed  from  his  police-ministership 
by  Napoleon,  his  successor,  Savary,  found  the  department 
hopelessly  out  of  gear.  The  subordinate  detectives  were 
all  at  their  posts;  nut  Savary  was  aware  that  Fouchd  had 
had  some  three  hundred  Great  World  agents  in  his  pay, 
and  of  these  he  could  find  no  trace,  nor  was  it  till  at  the 
end  of  two  years  that  all  the  geait  had  gathered  confidence 
enough  to  come  back  of  their  own  accord  and  work  under 
the  new  man’s  orders.  Tlie  police  arrangements  have 
always  been  dependent  for  their  success  on  the  energy  and 
adroitness  and,  above  all,  on  the  stability  of  one  or  at  most 
two  men  at  the  prefecture ;  and  that  is  why  the  prefect  of 
police  is  the  functionary  who  always  retains  office  longest  in 
France.  Louis  Philippe  had  but  two  prefects  —  M.  Gisquet 
and  M.  Delessert ;  Napoleon  III.,  after  the  proclamation  of 
the  Empire,  three  —  the  brothers  Pi^tri,  and  M.  Boittelle ; 
and  the  present  prefect,  M.  Renault,  has  served  both  under 
M.  Thiers  and  Marshal  MacMahon. 

When  a  prefect  is  dismissed,  especially  if  his  chief  of  the 
political  department  (such  a  man  as  M.  Collet-Meygret 
aforesaid  or  the  famous  M.  Lagrange)  be  dismissed  with  him, 
the  whole  system  of  the  Rue  de  Jerusalem  is  thrown  into 
complete  entanglement,  and  it  requires  a  patience  and  an 
astuteness  almost  heroic  for  the  new-comer  to  pick  up  all 
the  threads  held  by  his  predecessors.  For  no  compromis¬ 
ing  lists  of  names  or  notes  whatsoever  are  left  about.  The 
geaLi  are  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  society  who  must  feel 
secure  azainst  exposure,  and  whose  names  are  known  to 
none  but  the  one  or  two  officials  with  whom  they  hold  in¬ 
tercourse.  .When  a  clever  prefect  has  been  in  place  for 
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some  time  he  gets  his  mechanism  into  a  state  of  good  order 
that  makes  of  the  French  police  the  best  in  the  world  for 
political  matters  —  though,  as  regards  the  repression  of 
ordinary  crimes,  the  dozens  of  stabbed  corpses  who  figure 
on  the  slabs  of  the  Morgue  every  year,  and  whose  munlerers 
are  never  discovered,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  little  lax¬ 
ness  somewhere.  But  one  cannot  expect  everything. 

And  now  how  do  the  geah  or  geaies  —  for,  as  we  have 
just  remarked,  they  are  of  both  sexes  —  ply  their  voca¬ 
tion?  It  is  not  unfrequent  to  hear  it  said  in  French 
society  of  some  man  who  is  generally  disliked  as  a  pushing, 
prying  fellow,  “  II  est  de  la  police  ;  ”  and  if  we  listened  to 
that  erudite  novelist,  M.  Paul  Feval,  who  wrote  the  “  Mys- 
tferes  de  Londres”  before  he  had  visited  England,  one 
might  suppose  the  Great  World  spy  to  be  a  person  who 
haunted  the  Rue  de  Jerusalem  at  strange  hours  —  rushing 
in  with  muffled  face,  or,  if  a  lady,  with  veil  down,  and  heart 
throbbing  for  fear  of  being  sesn.  The  prefecture  is  never 
so  tactless  as  to  expose  its  votaries  to  these  inconveniences ; 
and  as  to  those  unlucky  persons  who  are  suspected  and 
avoided  socially  as  if  they  were  lepers,  it  may  be  safely 
stated  that  they  could  not  obtain  employment  as  police 
agents  if  they  offered  their  ears  for  it. 

Watch  that  little  brougham  gliding  at  a  rapid  pace  amid 
the  mazes  of  fiacres  and  victorias,  and  pulling  up  towards 
the  hour  of  grand  mass  at  a  fashionable  church.  A  little 
woman  steps  out,  dainty,  pretty,  and  holding  a  missal  in 
her  hand.  It  is  Mme.  de  Finemouche,  whom  you  have 
met  a  dozen  times  at  balls  and  dinners  this  winter,  and 
who  is  the  wife  of  that  highly  respectable  man,  who  has 
no  profession,  but  is  decorated,  and  lives  on  his  means,  M. 
de  Finemouche.  Madame  bows  smilingly  to  you,  trips 
over  the  flags,  and  glides  into  the  church  ;  while  her  coach¬ 
man  wheels  round  and  takes  his  stand  opposite,  waiting 
till  mass  is  over.  But  if  you  follow  Mme.  de  Finemouche, 
ou  will  see  her,  after  she  has  dipped  her  glove-tip  in  the  j 
oly-water  shell,  glance  round,  skirt  one  of  the  aisles  as 
if  she  wer^looking  for  a  seat,  and  when  she  has  reached 
the  east  door,  slip  through  it,  hail  the  first  passing  cab, 
and  drive  to  a  house  nowhere  near  the  prefecture.  Of  the 
concierge  she  asks  no  questions,  but  quickly  ascends  the 
staircase  and  rings  at  a  door  with  a  professional  plate  on 
it  —  a  plate  with  the  name  of  a  doctor,  dentist,  lawyer  — 
any  profession,  in  short,  liable  to  frequent  visits.  She  is 
not  delayed  in  the  ante-room,  for  the  hour  is  hers  by  ap¬ 
pointment;  and  a  bland  gentleman,  of  perfect  manners, 
comes  forward  to  meet  her  and  give  her  a  chair. 

“  I  have  important  news  to  day,”  she  says,  after  the 
usual  compliments  ;  for,  whatever  be  their  calling,  French 
people  never  forego  their  self-respect,  and  treat  each  other 
with  most  soothing  deference.  “  I  was  at  Mme.  de  Rose- 
thd's  ball  the  night  before  last,  and  heard  several  deputies 
of  the  Right  talk  about  the  situation.  'Fhey  are  disaffected 
against  the  Due  de  Broglie,  and  I  am  sure  will  take  no  rest 
till  they  have  put  him  out  of  the  Cabinet.  They  want  the 
Due  Decazes  as  Premier,  and  M.  de  Goulard  or  M.  de 
arcy  at  the  Home  Oflice.  M.  de  Rosethd  and  M.  de 
Mignonnette  are  both  brewing  a  vote  that  shall  fall  on 
M.  de  Broglie,  but  not  on  tne  rest  of  the  Ministry." 
The  urbane  gentleman  nods,  and  Mme.  de  Finemouche, 
after  a  pause  for  breath,  proceeds:'  “Then  I  was  at 
Mme.  d’Austerlitz’s  last  night,  and  saw  all  the  Bonapartists 
in  great  force.  The  Prince  d’Austerlitz,  who  thinks  I  take 
a  great  interest  in  ‘  little  Isidore  ’  ”  (“  Isidore  ”  is  the  slang 
name  by  which  Napoleon  III.  was  known  to  the  faithful), 

“  told  me  they  would  all  bo  very  busy  agitating  for  a  plebi¬ 
scite  after  the  16th  of  March,  when  little  Isidore  will  be 
of  age.  They  think  that  if  they  can  stir  up  the  majority 
to  be  fractious  and  to  oust  the  Due  de  Broglie,  the  Marshal 
will  grow  sick  of  the  whole  affair  and  command  a  plebi¬ 
scite.  He  gets  dull  and  puzzled  when  M.  de  Broglie  is  not 
beside  him.”  Again  the  urbane  gentleman  nods  encour- 
agingly,  but  says  nothing. 

“  And  now,”  adds  Mme.  de  Finemouche,  “  I  suppose  you 
know  that  Mile,  de  Glaceblanche  is  to  marry  M.  de  Gom- 
merose,  a  most  splendid  marriage,  for  it  will  place  almost 
a  quarter  of  a  department  in  M.  de  Gommerose’s  hands. 


and  he  is  a  Monarchist  who  grinds  his  teeth  at  the  mere 
name  of  Republic.  Then  the  Due  de  Sangbleu  will  stand 
for  his  department  at  the  next  election,  and  he  told  Mme. 
de  Resdda  that  he  would  do  anything  —  conspire,  if  need 
be  —  to  knock  over  the  present  state  of  things ;  and  I 
think  M.  de  Sangbleu  will  marry  a  cousin  of  Mme.  de 
Reseda’s,  though  I’m  not  sure  yet,  for  there’s  a  doubt 
about  the  dower  being  sufficiently  large.  And,  by  the 
way,  I  must  tell  you  that  young  M.  de  Sanson,  who  has 
not  a  centime  he  can  call  his  own,  has  begun  to  run  a 
phaeton,  and  Mme.  de  Mignonnette  thinks  he  has  smitten 
the  only  daughter  —  a  most  ugly  thing  who  squints  —  of 
M.  Potiron,  the  manufacturer,  who  has  just  bought  a  share 
in  the  Gazette  des  Boulevards.  This  is  worth  knowing,  for 
young  M.  Sanson  has  a  very  long  head,  and  I  know  he  is 
ambitious.”  This  time  the  polite  personage  draws  a  note¬ 
book  and  jots  down  the  name  of  M.  Sanson,  Mme.  de 
Finemouche  stroking  the  back  of  her  missal  meanwhile 
very  gently  and  demurely,  as  if  it  were  a  cat.  “  You  see, 
I  have  been  active,”  observes  she  when  the  jotting  is  over  ; 
“  but  I  have  not  done  yet,  for  I  must  warn  you  to  beware 
of  M.  de  Furet,  of  whom  I  spoke  to  you  the  other  day. 
He  seems  to  have  become  mad  in  the  cause  of  the  Bona- 
partes ;  and  I  believe  he  has  a  mission  to  distribute  songs 
and  pamphlets  for  them  in  the  provinces.  He  is  the  most 
biting,  resolute,  and  dangerous  man  1  know,  and  you  may 
depend  on  it  he  will  do  you  an  ill  turn  if  not  put  under 
surveillance.” 

“  We  will  see  to  him,”  replies  Mme.  de  Finemouche’s 
interlocutor,  quietly.  “  And  now,  I  suppose  ”  —  but  here 
his  question  is  conveyed  rather  by  gesture  than  by  word, 
for  he  draws  a  few  bank-notes  which  Mme.  de  Finemouche 
eyes  with  affection,  remarking  innocently,  — 

“  Yes,  my  month  will  be  due  next  Sunday  ;  I  may  as 
well  take  it  to-day.” 

The  notes  are  tendered,  and  the  personage  proceeds 
civilly  :  “  We  should  like  you  to  confine  yourself  princi¬ 
pally  to  the  Legitimists.  You  are  not  committed  flagrantly 
to  the  Bonapartists,  are  you  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I  always  wear  violets  on  my  dresses  when  I  go 
to  Mme.  d’Austerlitz’s,”  responds  Mme.  de  Finemouche 
pensively,  “  and  I  can  say  they  all  place  the  utmost  reli¬ 
ance  on  me ;  but  I  can  go  over  by  degrees  and  let  Mme. 
de  Reseda  think  she  has  converted  me.” 

“  Yes,  do  that  if  possible,  and  look  after  Mme.  de 
Reseda  and  her  friends  ;  and  now  thanks  for  your  zeal.” 

At  which  words  Mme.  de  Finemouche  rises,  and  is  es¬ 
corted  with  infinite  respect  to  a  door  opposite  to  that  by 
which  she  entered,  and  which  gives  exit  into  a  different 
street.  Her  last  words  as  she  takes  leave  of  her  generous 
interviewer  are,  “  Above  all,  beware  of  Monsieur  de 
Furet.” 

She  has  not  been  gone  half  an  hour  when  there  is  an¬ 
other  knock  at  the  door  of  the  professional  apartment,  and 
the  servant  —  a  commonplace-looking  man,  who  has  no 
politic  physiognomy  —  introduces  a  male  visitor,  alert,  gal¬ 
lant,  well  dressed,  with  moustache  well  waxed  and  hands 
fresh  gloved  —  the  type  of  a  dashing,  prosperous  Bonapart- 
ist.  He  sports  the  Imperial  tuft,  and  you  would  only 
have  to  put  him  in  uniform,  with  a  sinuous  cocked  hat  on, 
to  revive  one  of  those  well-known  figures  who  clanked 
their  spurs  through  the  Paris  of  the  Second  Empire. 
“  How  do  you  do,  Furet  ?  ”  says  the  bland  personage,  ex¬ 
tending  his  hand,  and  M.  de  Furet  takes  the  chair  which 
Mme.  de  Finemouche  has  just  vacated. 

“  I  have  plenty  of  news,”  says  he  breezily ;  “  in  the  first 
place,  there  was  a  rumor  that  Mile,  de  Glaceblanche  was 
to  marry  M.  de  Gommerose,  but  there’s  not  a  word  of  truth 
in  it ;  Gommerose  himself  told  me  so.  Then  people  are 
talking  a  good  deal  about  that  young  Sanson,  and  they 
laid  a  Mile.  Potiron  —  a  very  pretty  girl  with  fine  blue 
eyes  —  at  his  door;  but  he’s  too  much  of  a  muff  to  pick 
up  such  a  match.  The  phaeton  he  has  begun  to  run  comes 
from  a  grandmother  who  has  left  him  20.000  francs ;  and 
he  is  taking  the  gilt  off  his  money,  that’s  all.” 

“Were  you  at  Mme.  de  Resdda’s  the  other  night?” 
inquires  the  personage. 
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Ye»,  and  heard  some  deputies  prattle,”  rejoins  M.  de 
Furet ;  **  but  there’s  no  go  in  any  of  them.  They  don’t 
know  what  they’re  about ;  all  they  are  agreed  almut  for 
the  present  is  the  necessity  of  keeping  M.  de  Broglie  in 
office.  The  Bonapartists  are  all  limp  and  distracted  too ; 
but,  by  the  bye,  I  must  caution  you  against  a  little  woman 
whom  1  spoke  about  the  other  day  —  Mme.  de  Fine- 
mouche,  a  very  termagant  in  silk.  She  seems  mad  about 
the  Bonapartists,  and  I  suspect  does  a  great  deal  of 
pamphlet  distributing  for  them  down  at  her  husband’s 
place  in  the  country.  To  bear  her  talk  of  little  Isidore 
was  as  good  as  the  15th  of  August  hymn  by  Alberic 
Second ;  but  I  advise  you  to  have  her  watched,  for  there 
seems  to  be  the  fire  of  fanaticism  under  those  dark  eyes  of 
hers.  You  must  have  seen  her  in  society  —  a  compact 
little  woman,  all  nerves  and  interjections.” 

“  I  have  never  seen  her,”  answers  the  personage  with 
interest,  ”  but  1  will  take  care  she  is  watched.  And  now 
I  suppose  ”  —  saying  which  he  gracefully  fingers  bank-notes 
as  before,  and  M.  de  Furet  replies,  — 

Yes,  my  month  is  due  on  Sunday ;  I  may  as  well  take 
it  now.” 

“  Thank  you  for  your  news,  then,”  continues  the  per¬ 
sonage,  and,  aAer  a  few  words  of  instructions,  shows  his 
visitor  to  the  door  of  exit,  M.  de  Furet’s  last  impressive 
admonition  being,  — 

“  Above  all,  beware  of  Mme.  de  Finemouche.” 

And  now  if  any  French  taxpayer  would  contend  that  his 
secret-service  money  is  not  well  expended,  he  must  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  please. 


A  STORY  OF  RED  TAPE. 

The  following  narrative  is  no  idle  fantasy  of  the  writer’s 
brain.  Were  it  such,  it  would  be  without  interest,  point, 
or  wit.  But  as  a  true  story,  affording  an  insight  into  the 
“  interior  economy  ”  of  our  army,  it  is  worthy  of  perusal. 
Let  the  general  reader  ponder  over  it,  and  then  let  him 
never  again  wonder  at  the  complicated  and  expensive  ma¬ 
chinery  of  our  little  arm^  ;  its  secretary  and  under-secre¬ 
taries,  its  host  of  clerks,  its  enormous  staff,  its  control,  its 
red-tape,  its  correspondence,  etc.,  etc. 

Before  I'commence,  let  me  again  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  as  I  write,  I  draw  on  my  memory,  not  on  my 
imagination.  In  short,  I  deal  with  events  quorum  pars  fui. 
I  omit,  out  of  modesty,  the  magna. 

Concerning  the  early  history  of  our  hero  (let  me  here 
explain  that  the  recollection  of  its  subseijuent  career  leads 
me  at  times  into  speaking  of  the  brass  cock  as  an  animate 
object)  —  concerning  the  early  history  of  our  hero,  I  repeat, 
I  am  totally  in  the  dark.  1  cannot  even  throw  any  light  on 
that  period  when  it  first  became  the  property  other  Maj¬ 
esty,  and  underwent  the  painful  operation  of  having  a  broad 
arrow  and  a  W.  D.  stamped  upon  the  small  of  its  back. 
All  these  interesting  little  details  are  wrapped  in  profound 
obscurity ;  but  doubtless  the  brass  cock  performed  its 
duties  in  connection  with  beer  and  porter  barrels  just  as 
any  other  brass  cock  might  have  done.  When  after  many 
years  of  home  service,  in  which  its  constitution  became 
much  weakened  and  impaired,  its  broad  arrow  and  W.  D. 
nearly  obliterated,  and  its  powers  of  leaking  highly  matured, 
it  was,  with  many  other  worn-out  articles,  drafted  out  on 
foreign  service. 

Its  destination  was  Hong-Kong,  where  I  can  state  it 
arrived  safely,  as  1  myself  saw  it  there  later  on.  Here  it 
made  a  stay  of  some  duration  in  the  military  stores,  until 
one  fine  day  the  Barrack-master  at  that  station  discovered 
that  the  services  of  an  article  of  this  description  were  re¬ 
quired.  Then  did  this  official  sit  down  to  his  desk,  and, 
with  a  few  strokes  of  bis  pen,  set  the  wondrous  machinery 
of  the  system  in  motion.  First  of  all  a  requisition  was  sent 
in  to  the  Fort-adjutant  of  the  garrison,  who  should  have 
submitted  it  to  the  Commandant,  who  should  have  for¬ 
warded  it  to  the  Deputy-assistant-quartermaster-general  of 
the  station,  whose  duty  it  would  have  been  to  have  laid  it 
before  the  General,  from  whom,  approved  of  or  otherwise. 


it  would  then  have  returned  through  the  same  stages  to  the 
Barrack-master. 

Now,  all  these  officials,  in  the  natural  course  of  their 
duties,  would  have  complicated  matters ;  but  the  complica¬ 
tion  was  greatly  increased  by  the  Fort-adjutant  mislaying 
the  first  requisition,  and  the  Commandant,  when  another 
one  came  in,  in  a  fit  of  absence,  lighting  his  pipe  with  the 
second.  The  Barrack-master  waited  patiently  for  some 
time,  and  then,  wondering  at  the  silent  contempt  with 
which  his  not  very  extravagant  demand  for  one  brass  cock 
had  been  treated,  sent  in  a  third  requisition,  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  arrive  at  the  garrison  office  just  after  the  first  had 
turned  up  under  the  Fort-adjutant’s  nose. 

“Halloa!”  soliloauized  that  intelligent  young  officer, 
“here’s  old  Barracky  wants  two  brass  cocks.”  Then 
clothing  bis  thoughts  in  more  official  language,  be  thus 
addressed  the  Commandant,  who  sat  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  table. 

“  Here  are  two  requisitions  from  the  Barrack-master,  sir, 
for  two  brass  cocks,  dated  different  days.” 

The  Commandant  took  the  requisitions,  and  looked  at 
them  very  sternly. 

“  Why  the  devil  can’t  he  send  in  one  requisition  for  the 
two?  ”  he  irascibly  remarked,  as,  if  he  bad  detected  and 
nipped  in  the  bud  a  fearful  conspiracy  with  int.  nt  to  de¬ 
fraud. 

The  Fort-adjutant,  stifling  a  glimmering  which  just  then 
dawned  upon  him,  that  he  himself  might  have  mislaid  the 
original  requisition,  diverted  the  current  of  questions  the 
Commandant  was  about  to  put  by  stating  that  the  Barrack- 
master  was  “  an  awful  ass.”  'This  opinion  the  Command¬ 
ant  not  only  indorsed,  but  added  that  he  was  a  “  d — d  fool,” 
as  he  scribbled  off'  on  the  two  requisitions,  “  Forwarded  to 
the  Deputy-assistant-quartermaster-general  for  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  his  excellency  the  Major-general  commanding.” 
After  this  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  morning 
was  spent  in  proving  to  and  agreeing  with  each  other  that 
all  the  officials  in  every  office  but  their  own  were  “  infernal 
fools  ;  ”  an  occupation  which  in  like  manner  was  carried 
on  pretty  briskly  in  the  other  official  dens. 

At  mid- day  the  Fort-adjutant  repaired  to  the  regimental 
mess  for  tiffin,  and  here  he  met  the  Barrack-master,  to 
whom  he  jocosely  remarked,  “  Halloa,  old  fellow  1  what  the 
deuce  do  you  want  with  two  brass  cocks?  ” 

“Who  the  devil  says  I  want  two?”  indignantly  asked' 
the  Barrack-master,  smarting  under  the  delay  to  which  he 
had  been  a  victim. 

The  Fort- adjutant’s  suspicions  with  regard  to  his  having 
mislaid  the  original  requisition  received  confirmation ;  so  he 
threw  up  a  little  battery  of  official  reserve,  and  retired  be¬ 
hind  it. 

“  Who  says  I  want  two  ?  ”  repeated  the  Barrack-master, 
gallantly  storming  the  battery. 

“  Why,  didn’t  you  yourself?”  asked  the  Fort- adjutant, 
with  an  almost  unconditional  surrender. 

“No,  I  didn’t,”  was  the  reply.  “I  sent  in  a  requisition 
for  one,  and  not  hearing  anything,  I  thought  you  couldn’t 
have  received  it ;  so  I  sent  in  a  second,  with  the  same  re¬ 
sult  as  the  first  ;  then  at  last  I  sent  in  a  third.” 

“  Well,  we’ve  got  the  first  and  the  third,”  said  the  Fort- 
adjutant  ;  “  and  iney’re  gone  on  to  the  General.  I  suppose 
the  second  must  have  miscarried  altogether.” 

Now  the  result  of  the  above  conversation  was  that  the 
Fort-adjutant  went  back  to  the  garrison  office,  and  finding 
that  the  requisitions  had  not  yet  been  forwarded,  destroyed 
the  first  one  ;  the  Barrack  master  returned  to  bis  office,  and 
to  prevent  mistakes,  as  be  thought,  wrote  a  letter  begging 
to  withdraw  the  last  dated  requisition,  which  letter  the 
Commandant  received  next  morning  during  the  temporary 
absence  of  the  Fort-adjutant,  and  sent  it  on  to  the  Deputy- 
assistant-quartermaster-general,  who  on  receipt  thereof 
anathematized  the  brass  cock  and  “  old  Barracky  for  not 
knowing  his  own  mind,”  and  tore  up  the  last  surviving 
requisition  :  all  this  presenting  a  very  striking  instance  of 
how  too  many  cooks  invariably  spoil  the  broth. 

Days,  weeks  roll  on,  and  the  Barrack-master  bears  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  brass  cock.  At  last  he  pens  an  epistle  to  the 
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Commandant,  bitterly  complaining  of  the  way  in  which  all 
bis  attempts  to  procure  one  of  these  useful  articles  have 
been  frustrated. 

“  Damme  1  ”  exclaimed  the  Commandant ;  “  here’s  this 
confounded  brass  cock  again.” 

The  Fort-adjutant  giggled,  and  at  last  even  the  Com¬ 
mandant  joined  in  the  laugh. 

“  One  can’t  help  laughing,  you  know ;  but  it’s  really 
devilish  annoying  that  fellow  the  Barrack-master  won’t  do 
his  work  properly.  First  of  all  he  says  he  wants  two  brass 
cocks,  then  he  says  he  doesn’t  want  any,  and  now  he  says 
he  always  wanted  one.  Write  him  a  pretty  stiff  letter,  and 
ask  him  what  the  devil  he  does  mean.” 

On  this  the  Fort-adjutant  sharpened  his  pen,  and  then 
commenced  a  paper  warfare  which,  before  the  mystery  was 
cleared  up,  entailed  a  fearful  amount  of  ink-shed,  immor¬ 
talized  the  brass  cock  throughout  the  garrison,  and  occu¬ 
pied  much  of  the  Fort-adjutant’s  valuable  time,  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  devoted  to  the  consumption  of 
full-flavored  cigars,  and  the  development  of  a  natural 
talent  for  the  game  of  billiards. 

At  last  the  tangled  skein  was  unravelled,  and  the  Bar- 
rack-master  was  informed  that  if  he  now  sent  in  his  requi¬ 
sition  in  due  form,  it  would  be  attended  to. 

In  it  came.  The  clerks  tittered ;  the  Fort-adjutant 
grinned  as  he  handed  it  to  the  Commandant,  who  laughed 
as  he  forwarded  it  to  the  D.  A.  Q.  M.  G.,  who  smiled  as  he 
submitted  it  to  the  General,  who  frowned,  and  remarked 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  public  time  was  being  wasted  in 
the  matter,  as  he  handed  it  back  to  the  D.  A.  Q.  M.  G.,  who 
returned  it  with  “  Approved  ”  written  on  it  to  the  Com¬ 
mandant,  and  so  on,  through  the  different  channels,  until 
the  Barrack-master  at  last  found  himself  authorized  to  de¬ 
mand  from  the  military  store  department  “  one  brass  cock 
complete.” 

Now,  this  last  official,  still  smarting  under  all  these  de¬ 
lays,  was  determined  that  everything  should  now  be  done 
“  according  to  Cocker ;  ”  so,  in  a  form  headed  “  Urgent  ser¬ 
vices  required  to  be  performed  by  the  Royal  Engineer  de¬ 
partment,”  he  requested  the  Fort-adjutant  to  request  the 
Commandant  to  request  the  D.  A.  Q.  M.  G.  to  “  move  ” 
the  General  to  direct  the  Comra.inding  Royal  Engineer  to 
detail  a  man  of  that  scientific  corps  to  fix  the  brass  cock  in 
a  water-butt. 

In  a  retired  and  secluded  spot  near  the  sea-shore,  at  the 
back  of  the  military  hospital,  our  friend  now  led  a  quiet 
and  uneventful  life.  Its  duties  were  light  in  the  extreme. 
Often,  for  days  together,  it  was  not  even  “  turned  on  ”  once, 
for  the  water-butt  into  whose  portly  side  it  was  inserted 
was  far  from  the  busy  haunts  of  man,  and  out  of  the  beaten 
track  of  hospital  orderlies  and  coolies. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  it  was  not  long  before  it  presented 
a  melancholy  appearance  of  dirt  and  neglect ;  and  it  soon 
took  to  itself  a  goodly  coat  of  verdigris.  Yet,  even  under 
these  disadvantages,  it  still  retained  some  powers  of  fasci¬ 
nation,  against  which  the  sordid  mind  of  John  Chinaman 
was  not  proof.  Neglected  and  lyinoticed  by  others,  it  had 
not  been  so  by  him.  He  had  seen  it,  had  mentally  ap¬ 
praised  its  value,  and  marked  it  for  his  own.  But  there 
were  obstacles  to  the  consummation  of.  his  desires.  Adja¬ 
cent  to  the  water-butt  a  sentry  “  walked  his  lonely  rounds,” 
and  John  Chinaman  waited  long  and  oft  without  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  presenting  itself.  At  last,  one  night  he  put  his  dar¬ 
ing  plan  into  execution.  Creeping  stealthily  along  in  the 
shade  of  the  wall  until  he  arrived  by  the  side  of  the  water- 
butt,  he  here  ensconced  himself  until  the  sentry  had 
reached  the  farthest  point  on  his  beat.  Then,  with  a  dex¬ 
terous  wrench,  the  brass  cock  was  drawn  from  the  bung- 
hole,  through  which  there  trickled  a  few  inky  drops  of 
rain-water,  as  if  the  water-butt  were  shedding  bitter  tears 
at  the  separation. 

Unluckily  for  John  Chinaman,  just  as  he  was  making  off 
with  his  booty,  the  sentry  caught  sight  of  him.  and  gave 
chase.  Then  began  a  series  of  doubles  and  slips  and 

abs,  commingled  with  a  curious  iumble  of  Chinese  and 

ilesian.  “  Hi-yah  I  ”  from  the  Celestial,  as  he  ducked 
just  in  time  to  save  himself  from  being  caught  hy  the  nape 


of  the  neck ;  “  Be  jabers.  I’ve  missed  the  divil,”  at  the 
same  momenrt  from  the  sentry,  as  he  wildly  clutched  the 
air  just  where  the  Chinaman’s  head  ought  to  have  been. 
Backwards  and  forwards,  round  and  round,  diving,  duck¬ 
ing,  gasping,  and  cursing,  they  both  went,  until  the  game 
was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  Chinaman  ^coming  so  ter¬ 
rified  at  the  unearthly  noises  made  by  his  pursuer,  whose 
imprecations  grew  more  and  more  hoarse  and  guttural  as 
their  utterer  l:«came  more  and  more  blown,  that  in  a  panie 
he  gave  himself  up,  and  (juietly  submitted  to  the  indignity 
of  l^ing  held  by  his  pigtail. 

“  Ah,  yer  thaving  baste  I  ”  exclaimed  Private  Denis 
Magrath  —  such  was  the  sentry’s  name  —  as  the  two  stood 
panting.  “  Shure  I’ve  got  yer  1  ”  Then  feeling  rather  at 
a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  his  prisoner  of  war  now  that 
he  had  got  him,  he  brought  one  of  his  hobnailed  ammuni¬ 
tion  boots  into  violent  contact  with  John  Chinaman’s 
person,  just  by  way  of  not  betraying  any  symptoms  of  in¬ 
decision,  and  also  of  impressing  his  prisoner  with  a  proper 
sense  of  his  captor’s  power  and  his  own  helplessness. 

Notwithstanding  that  this  proceeding  indicated  a  certain 
amount  of  energy  and  vigor  of  character,  our  Hibernian 
friend  still  exhibited  signs  of  irresolution. 

“  Divil  a  bit  uv  me  knows  wbat  I’ve  been  runnin’  afther 
yer  for !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  But,  begorra  I  ”  and  here  he 
raised  his  voice  to  a  high  pitch,  “  now  I’ve  got  yer.  I’ll  kape 
yer !  ” 

With  these  last  words  he  gave  the  pigtail  a  hearty  pull, 
just  to  show  the  Chinaman  the  tight  hold  he  had  of  him, 
when,  horror  1  the  pigtail  came  off  in  his  hand,  and  its  late 
owner  bounded  off  like  an  arrow  shot  from  a  bow.^ 

Private  Denis  Magrath  stood  aghast  for  some  moments, 
looking  by  turns  at  the  pigtail  in  his  hand  and  the  fast-reced¬ 
ing  form  of  the  Chinaman,  and  with  each  look  opening 
his  mouth  wider  and  wider,  until  he  appeared  as  if  about 
to  go  through  the  unparalleled  performance  of  gradually 
turning  himself  inside  out.  At  last  it  closed  with  a  snap, 
and  then  the  following  words  were  heard  to  proceed  from 
it :  “  Holy  frost !  I’ve  pulled  the  tail  out  ov  urn  I  Shure 
I’ve  had  enough  runnin’ ;  ye  may  go,  and  the  divil  burn 
ye  I  ”  and  upon  this  he  threw  the  tail  in  the  direction  the 
Chinaman  had  taken,  and  resumed  his  walk. 

The  brass  cock,  after  having  been  ruthlessly  tom  from 
the  bosom  of  its  water-butt,  had  been  thrust  into  the  breast 
of  tbe  Chinaman’s  jacket,  where  it  had  nestled  until  in  the 
scuffle  it  had  dropped  on  the  ground,  to  lie  for  a  long  time 
unnoticed. 

“  Halloa  I  ”  said  the  sentry,  at  last  catching  sight  of  it 
and  picking  it  up ;  “  here’s  something  that  thaving  haste’s 
dbropped.  Shure  it’s  a  brass  cock  he’s  stole  out  ov  some 
bar’l.” 

Then  a  tinge  of  melancholy  shaded  his  features,  and  a 
soft  light  came  into  his  eyes  as  he  soliloquized  with  deep 
pathos :  “  Maybe  thersh  good  liquor  bein’  washted  some- 
wheres  this  very  moment,  whilsht  I’m  shtanding  here  as 
dhry  as  a  bone.  Maybe,”  he  added,  in  a  tone  of  almost 
passionate  fervor,  “  it’s  somewhere  quite  close." 

The  suspense  of  the  moment  was  too  much  to  be  long 
endured,  and  in  order  to  settle  his  hopes  and  fears  as  soon 
as  possible,  he  subjected  the  brass  cock  to  an  examination 
in  which  nose  and  mouth  took  part. 

“  Wather  I  och,  pooh  I  ”  he  exclaimed,  in  tones  of  the 
deepest  disgust.  “Uet  it  washte  1  ”  And  here  the  brass 
cock  was  very  nearly  being  pitched  contemptuously  away ; 
but  on  second  thoughts  it  was  put  into  his  pocket. 

The  next  morning,  after  coming  off  guard,  Private 
Magrath  betook  himself  to  his  quondam  master,  one  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Thorner,  who  was  also  Acting-adjutant,  and  to  him 
he  gave  the  brass  cock,  together  with  a  most  elaborate  and 

*  Id  Hong’Koog  the  police  find  that  the  earleet  and  eaftet  method  of  eon- 
ducMog  the  Chioeae  prisonera  through  the  atreeta  if  by  their  pigtailf,  often 
thua  drifing  four  or  even  ait  In  hand.  The  regular  profeaaloDal  thief, 
though,  aware  of  the  facllitief  hlf  pigtail  offers  for  hia  safe  conduct  tn 
duraoce  vile,  usually  cuts  It  off  —  if  It  has  not  already  undergone  this  proeene 
as  a  punishment  for  some  former  offence  —  and  plaits  one  on  to  ^e  old 
stump,  an  armogement  possessing  advantages  which  are  fully  lllustiated  io 
our  story.  The  police,  however,  as  a  rule,  more  experienced  on  this  point 
than  Private  Magrath,  are  up  to  this  stratagem, and,  before  harneesing  tbett 
team  together,  will  satisfy  themselves  of  the  genuineness  of  the  articlee  by  a 
fbw  vigorous  tugs. 
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detailed  account  of  how  it  had  come  into  his  possession, 
which,  with  all  apologies  to  Mr.  Magrath,  we  have  taken  the 
Iib;:rty  of  reproducing  in  these  pages. 

"You  should  have  taken  it  to  the  sergeant  of  your 
guard,  and  he  would  have  entered  the  circumstances  in  his 
report,”  said  Lieutenant  Thorner.  “  However,  put  it  down, 
and  I’ll  see  about  it.” 

Now  when  a  man,  with  nothing  particulac  on  hand  at 
the  moment,  says  he’ll  "  see  about  ”  a  thing,  instead  of 
doing  so  then  and  there,  the  odds  are  very  much  in  favor 
of  his  never  troubling  his  head  in  the  matter. 

This  was  the  case  with  Lieutenant  Thorner.  He  dis¬ 
missed  the  subject  from  his  mind,  and  the  brass  cock  lay 
for  days,  idle  and  unheeded,  on  his  table,  until  on  his  being 
suddenly  ordered  away  on  detachment,  together  with  Pri¬ 
vate  Magrath,  to  a  place  we  will  call  Choofow,  it  was 
packed  up  with  the  rest  of  that  young  olBcer’s  goods  and 
chattels. 

Here  at  Choofow  it  shone  in  quite  a  new  sphere.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Thorner’s  quarters  were  somewhat  bare  of  articles 
of  virtu,  and  the  brass  cock,  cleaned  of  its  verdigris  coat, 
occupied  a  prominent  {tosition  as  a  chimneypiece  orna¬ 
ment. 

Jt  was  not  long,  however,  at  Choofow  before  her  Britan¬ 
nic  Majesty’s  Consul  at  that  port  saw  it,  and  recollecting 
that  he  had  a  beer  barrel  in  want  of  such  an  article,  begged 
it  of  Lieutenant  Thorner,  who,  having  quite  forgotten  its 
previous  history,  presented  it  with  all  due  ceremony,  and 
It  was  forthwith  installed  in  the  Consul’s  cellar. 

In  the  mean  time,  stirring  events  hiid  bt  en  going  on  at 
Hong-Kong.  A  few  days  after  the  departure  of  Lieutenant 
Thorner,  the  first  rumble  of  the  coming  storm  was  heard  in 
the  office  which  is  already  known  to  our  readers.  There 
sat  the  Commandant,  looking  stern  and  soldier-like,  and 
opposite  to  him,  sat  the  Fort- adjutant. 

A  letter  was  handed,to  the  latter,  who  opened  and  read  it 
while  the  Commandant  awaited  the  communication  of  its 
contents. 

“  A  brass  cock  stolen  from  the  hospital,  sir,  and  the 
Barrack-master,  in  a  private  note,  says  it’s  the  same  there 
was  all  that  bother  about.” 

“  H — n  that  brass  cock  1  ”  said  the  Commandant,  in  his 
awfullest  tones. 

“  Curse  it  1  ”  muttered  the  Fort-adjutant,  who  saw  loom¬ 
ing  in  the  future  more  correspondence  on  the  subject,  to  the 
detriment  of  bis  accomplishments  as  a  billiard-player. 

“  Assemble  a  Board,”  said  the  Commandant —  a  military 
expedient  resorted  to  in  every  trifling  little  difficulty.  “  At 
once!”  he  continued,  in  tones  fully  betokening  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  matter. 

A  Board  did  assemble.  It  consisted  of  a  captain  and 
two  subalterns,  who,  failing  to  obtain  a  vestige  of  evidence 
to  show  how,  when,  or  where  the  brass  cock  had  gone,  took 
the  liberty  of  stating  so. ' 

This  would  never  do.  Evidence  of  some  sort  must  be 
taken  and  recorded  on  the  proceedings  and  a  stinging 
memorandum  to  that  effect  was  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
Board.  Under  this  pressure,  the  Board  obtained  a  volu¬ 
minous  mass  of  evidence,  which,  though  it  threw  no  light 
whatever  on  the  disappearance  of  the  brass  cock,  still  made 
a  very  good  show  on  half-margin  foolscap.  Then,  after  the 
trio  composing  the  Board  had  made  three  copies  of  this 
mighty  effort  of  their  combined  genius,  and  affixed  their 
signatures  thereto,  the  “  proceedings  ”  were  sent  to  the 
Commandant,  who  waded  through  them  and  sent  them  on, 
through  the  prescribed  channel  to  the  General.  From  this 
last  personage  they  were  returned  as  worthless ;  not  because 
they  consisted  of  a  mass  of  irrelevant  matter,  but  because 
a  mere  captain  and  two  subalterns  were  considered  inad¬ 
equate  to  investigate  so  important  a  subject. 

A  field  oflicer,  as  president,  and  two  captains  and  two 
subalterns,  as  members,  were  to  constitute  the  Board.  So 
ran  the  awful  mandate. 

Under  these  instructions,  a  ne\r  Board  was  immediately 
directed  to  assemble,  a  colonel  of  the  Koval  Engineers,  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection,  presiding.  Notes  were  taken, 
clouds  of  witnesses  examined,  quires  of  foolscap  expended. 
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orderlies  exhausted,  etc.,  and  although  not  a  spark  of 
evidence  was  elicited  which  shed  the  tiniest  ray  of  light  on 
the  disappearance  of  the  brass  cock,  the  new  Board  suc¬ 
ceeded,  after  many  adjournments  and  many  days  of  re¬ 
search,  in  producing  a  goodly  pile  of  closely-written 
foolscap,  which  much  delighted  the  eyes  of  the  staff,  and, 
with  its  concomitants  of  red  tape  and  sealing-wax  was 
triumphantly  dispatched  to  the  War  Office.  Here  it 
must  have  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  mighty  officials, 
as  they  expressed  themselves  resigned  to  the  fate  of  the 
I  brass'  cock,  and  the  awful  sentence  fell  on  the  “  public  ” 
that  it  was  to  “  bear  the  loss.” 

The  military  mind  at  Hong-Kong  had  hardly  been 
calmed  down  by  this  soothing  assurance,  when  Lieuten¬ 
ant  'J’horner  arrived  on  a  short  leave  of  absence  from 
Choofow. 

“  Well,  Thorner,  have  you  heard  of  the  infernal  shindy 
we’ve  been  having  all  about  a  confounded  old  brass  cock, 
that  any  fellow  in  the  garrison  would  have  paid  for  five 
times  over  sooner  than  have  bad  all  the  bother  it’s  given  ?  ” 
asked  one  of  his  brother  officers,  as  a  number  of  them  sat 
in  the  verandah,  sipping  sherry-and-bitters  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening  before  mess. 

“  1  wish  to  goodness,”  said  a  young  ensign,  ‘‘  I-  hiid  ail 
the  money  that  has  been  chucked  away  on  the  blessed 
thing,  in  the  way  of  chair  hire  for  members  of  Boards, 
native  witnesses,  postage,  paper,  etc.  I’d  have  a  jolly 
lark,  and  present  Government  with  a  gross  of  brass  cocks 
into  the  bargain.” 

“  I’ve  heard  nothing  of  it,”  said  Thorner.  “  What’s  it 
all  about?  ” 

“  Oh,  only  a  brass  cock  was  lost  —  stolen,  I  suppose,  from 
the  hospital ;  and  there’s  been  the  devil  to  pay  in  the  shape 
of  correspondence  and  Boards,  until  every  one  in  the  gar¬ 
rison  was  heartily  sick  of  the  subject.” 

“  When  did  it  all  first  begin  V  ”  asked  Thorner,  as  if 
following  up  a  train  of  thought. 

“  About  a  few  days  after  you  left,  I  should  think,”  was 
the  reply. 

“  Oh,  by  Jove,  I  see  it  all  1  It’s  as  good  as  a  play  I  ” 
said  Thorner,  as  he  threw  himself  back  in  his  cane  chair, 
and  indulged  in  laughter,  loud  and  long.  “  It’s  as  good 
as  a  play,  and  I  and  Private  Denis  Magrath  have  been  two 
of  the  principal  actors.” 

“  How  ?  ”  was  asked  on  all  sides. 

Then  Thorner  related  in  a  few  words  his  share  of  the 
transaction. 

A  general  laugh  followed,  but  every  one  agreed  to  let 
the  thing  "  slide,”  and  say  nothing  about  it,  as  there  was 
no  knowing  what  difficulties  this  denouement  of  the  brass 
cock  mystery  might  have  led  to,  and  none  of  them  relished 
the  idea  of  more  Boards. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  only  trust  that  these  revelations  will 
not  resuscitate  the  sqbject,  and  that  the  brass  cock  will  be 
allowed  to  rest  in  peace.  Should  the  War-Office  authori¬ 
ties,  however,  be  once  more  put  on  the  scent,  the  brass  cock 
will  be  able  to  say  to  tb^m,  in  the  words  of  the  old  song, 
“  You  may  go,  you  may  go,  you  may  go  to  IIong-Kong  for 
me  I  ”  for  when  we  last  heard  of  it,  it  had  returned  to  that 
(juarter  of  the  British  possessions. 


A  GOLD  COAST  TRAGEDY. 

If,  as  many  counsel,  we  are  to  abandon  altogether  our 
settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast  after  the  infliction  on  Coffee 
Calcalli  of  exemplary  punishment  for  the  insult  he  has  put 
upon  the  British  flag,  the  abandonment  will  hardly  entail 
the  wrench  of  many  pleasant  associations  or  memories.  If 
the  impending  campaign  prove  a  success,  in  that  success 
there  will  be  but  little  triumph  ;  and  the  past  history  of  our 
occupation  of  the  Gold  Coast  is  a  long,  dreary  vista  of  in¬ 
numerable  deaths ;  of  miserable  defeats  interspersed  with 
trumpery  victories  and  temporizing  negotiations  with  trucu¬ 
lent  barbarians;  of  vain  attempts  to  civilize  the  old  Adam 
out  of  the  mean,  skulking,  and  double-faced  coast  tribes ; 
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and  of  British  mercantile  cupidity  overriding  the  dictates  |  must  be  some  gray-haired  officer,  with  a  mixture  of  stern- 
not  of  patriotism  alone,  but  of  common  honesty.  A  solitary  |.  ness  and  benevolence  in  his  countenance.  But  Mr.  Maclean 
literary  and  feminine  association  is  linked  with  the  pesti-  |  turned  out  to  be,  in  the  lady’s  own  words,  “  a  very  fine  and 
lential  coast,  and  that  association  shares  the  common  at-  j  fashionable-looking  man  in  the  prime  of  life ;  ”  and  the 
tribute  of  being  a  mournful  one.  On  one  of  the  stones  ;  acquaintance  thus  began,  ripened  into  a  marriage,  which 
that  pave  the  court-yard  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  are  the  took  place  in  June  of  the  same  year.  This  marriage,  it 

initials  “  L.  h.  L  ,”  and  under  that  stone  sleeps  the  hap-  has  been  said,  is  explicable  “  only  by  a  yearning  on  the  part 

less,  gifted  poetess,  Letitia  Elizabeth  Landon.  of  the  slandered  lady  to  go,  no  matter  whither,  from  Eng- 

There  were  veritable  poets  in  the  land  in  those  days  land.”  That  this  construction  is  unjust  and  unkind  there 

when  William  Jerdan  printed  in  his  Li'erary  Gazette  a  few  seems  abundant  evidence  to  show  ;  and  there  is  every 

short  poems  with  the  initials  “  L.  E.  L.”  affi.xed  —  poets  reason  to  believe  that  the  marriage  was  one  of  true  and 

in  the  blaze  of  whose  fame  poetasters  withered  up.  But  self-sacrificing  atfection. 

L.  E  L.  was  no  poetaster,  and  the  verses  in  the  Literary  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maclean  sailed  for  Cape  Coast  early  in 
Gazette  attracted  comment  and  commendation.  Longer  July.  Cheerful  and  hopeful  letters,  written  by  the  lady, 

poems  soon  followed  ;  and  the  reading  and  inquisitive  were  received  by  her  friends  in  England,  and  during  the 

public  came  to  know  that  she,  of  whose  name  the  letters  voyage  were  written  also  two  poems,  the  “  Bolar  Star 

L.  E.  L.  were  the  initials,  was  a  girl  not  yet  twenty,  who,  and  “  Night  at  Sea,”  which  are  among  her  happiest  pro- 

born  in  1802  in  a  London  suburb,  had  spent  many  years  ductions.  After  her  arrival  at  Cape  Coast,  her  friends 

ol  her  youth  in  beautiful  rustic  scenery  in  Hertfordshire,  heard  but  seldom  from  her  ;  but  her  letters  are,  as  ot  old, 

and  who,  her  father  having  died  poor  while  she  was  vet  a  amusing,  with  regrets  for  the  past,  nervousness  for  the 

child,  was  maintaining  herself  and  her  brothers  and  sisters  present,  and  hope  for  the  future.  In  addition,  they  con- 

by  the  literary  work  which  William  Jerdan  gave  her  the  tain  some  anxious  remarks  about  pecuniary  matters  ;  things 

opportunity  of  doing.  By  and  by  the  young  poetess  be-  which  she  required  from  England,  “  must  not  be  bought 

came  more  and  _ti|ore  famous,  and  as  its  manner  is,  the  unless  cheap ;  and  Mr.  Ackermann  must  pay  the  five 

reading  and  inquisitive  public  became  the  scandal-monger-  pounils.” 

ing  public,^  with  the  result  of  causing  the  keenest  anguish  Before  the  year  was  out,  a  thrill  ran  through  England 
to  the  sensitive  and  innocent  woman.  But  she  continued  at  the  news  that  L.  E.  L.  had  been  found  lying  dead  on 

to  work,  and  lived  dpwn  the  bastduss  calumnies  that  had  so  the  floor  of  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  Cape  Coast  Castle 

wounded  her.  Her  earliest  volume  (published  in  1821)  Government  House,  grasping  in  her  hand  an  empty  phial 

was  “  Ihe  Fate  of  Adelaide  ;  ”  but  the  poem  by  which  she  that  had  contained  prussic  acid.  All  sort  of  outrageous 

is  best  known  to  the  present  generation  of  poetry-readers,  reports  immediately  came  into  circulation,  and  were  eagerly 

is  “  Ihe  Improvisatrice.”  This  work,  like  most  of  L.  E.  believed.  It  ran  from  mouth  to  mouth  that  there  was  a 

L.’s  jKjetry,  is  characterized  by  richness  of  fancy  and  ro-  dark,  secluded  portion  of  the  castle  into  which  Mrs. 

mantic  melancholy  of  sentiment.  The  sadness  of  tone  Maclean  was  never  admitted,  and  that  there  the  Governor 

which  marked  her  poems  was  purely  imaginative ;  for  Miss  kept,  some  said  an  African  mistress,  others  a  harem  of 

Landon  was  cheerful  and  even  buoyant  in  disposition,  and  black  women.  Some  openly  accused  Governor  Maclean 
is  described  as  possessing  many  charms  of  form  and  man-  of  having  murdered  his  wife ;  others,  a  shade  less  unscrupu- 

ner.  Blunt  Jamie  Hogg,  in  his  sincere,  uncouth  fashion,  lous,  laid  it  down  that  Mrs.  Maclean  had  been  driven  to 

owned  to  the  spell.  He  had  severely  —  indeed  coarsely  —  commit  suicide  by  the  cruelty  and  infidelity  of  her  husband, 

criticised  the  lady’s  poetry,  and  obviously  had  no  intention  It  was  said  that  letters  which  had  been  written  to  intimate 

of  liking  the  authoress  any  better  than  her  work.  But  friends  by  Mrs.  Maclean  just  before  her  death  contained 

when  he  met  her  for  the  first  time  he  did  homage  in  the  complaints  of  her  husband’s  unkindness.  The  coroner  s 

quaint  exclamation,  “  1  didna  think  ye  had  been  sae  bonny,”  inquest  on  the  spot  found  that  Mrs.  Maclean’s  death  had 

and  ihe  pair  straightway  became  friends.  been  caused  by  an  overdose  of  Scheele's  preparation  of 

Gifted  and  beautiful  as  she  was,  L.  E.  L,  was  still  a  prussic  acid,  taken  inadvertently.  But  quidnuncs  signifi- 
single  woman  at  the  age  of  thirty-five.  She  had  indeed,  cantly  pointed  out  that  there  had  been  no  post-mortem  ex- 

not  long  before,  been  engaged  to  be  married,  but  with  the  amination,  asked  what  evidence  there  was  that  the  phial 

rumor  of  the  intended  marriage,  the  croak  of  slander  had  had  contained  prussic  acid,  except  that  it  was  so  labelled, 

recommenced,  and  although  the  investigation  of  friends  h  id  and  wagged  their  heads,  and  knitted  their  brows.  'I  hen 

proved  that^“the  falsehooil  was  as  vile  as  its  fabrication  Mrs.  Bailey,  who,  in  the  capacity  of  her  maid,  had  accom- 
was  obscure,  the  high-spirited  woman  chose  to  break  off  panied  Mrs.  Maclean  to  Cape  Coast,  came  back  to  Eng- 

the  engagement,  at  the  cost  to  herself  of  mouths  of  mental  land  with  a  budgetful  of  ugly  stories.  In  all  England  at 

agony  and  bodily  suffering.  time,  and,  indeed,  for  years  after,  there  was  no  better 

bhe  had  recovered  her  health,  at  least  partly  her  mental  abused  man  than  Governor  Maclean, 

tone,  and  in  the  early  summer  of  the  year  1838  was  residing  The  little  circle  of  British  residents  on  the  Gold  Coast 

at  Hampstead,  on  a  visit  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Forster,  late  were  well  aware  that  in  all  this  their  chief  was  grossly 

member  tor  Berwick.  One  morning  after  breakfast  that  maligned,  but  they  could  do  little  to  sway  public  opinion 

pntleman  came  into  the  library  with  a  bundle  of  papers  in  at  home,  and,  indeed,  they  seem  to  have  been  not  agreed 

nis  hand,  and,  holding  them  out  to  her,  said,  “  If  you  are  amonsr  themselves  whether  the  unfortunate  lady  died  from 

pot  better  engaged,  you  will  perhaps  find  some  amusement  j  the  effects  of  prussic  acid,  or  of  some  sudden  spasm  of  the 
m  reading  these.  They  may  serve  as  an  introduction  to  1  heart.  There  could  have  been  no  discrepancy  of  opinion 
me  genUeman  who  wrote  them,  and  who  dines  here  to-  I  on  this  score,  if  a  post  mortem  examination  had  been  made, 
r  M  **  **  gentleman  who  dines  here  to-day  ”  was  Mr.  and  for  every  reason  the  omission  to  make  this  investiga- 

ueorge  Maclean,  Governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  an  able  tion  was  unfortunate.  Governor  Maclean  returned  to 

and  gallant  Scottish  gentleman,  who,  with  very  inadequate  Europe  for  a  short  visit,  about  seven  years  after  the  death 

means,  had  lor  years  successfully  maintained  British  su-  of  his  wife,  to  find  his  character  beset  with  hints  and 

preuiacy  in  the  turbulent  district  over  which  he  held  sway,  rumors  too  intangible  for  him  to  grapple  with.  He  went 

and  was  now  at  home  on  leave,  after  having  brought  to  a  back  very  soon  to  his  distant  African  home,  and  died 

satisfactory  end  an  expedition  which  it  had  been  necessary  there  in  184".  The  stone  that  covers  her  husband’s  body 
mr  him  to  undertake  against  a  recalcitrant  native  tribe.  lies  by  the  side  of  that  other  stone  of  which  we  have 

he  papers  contained  a  narrative  of  Mr.  Maclean’s  expe-  spoken,  as  having  graven  on  it  the  initials  L.  E.  L.  Hus- 

ition  against  those  Appolonians,  and  the  fair  reader,  as  band  and  wife  “  now  sleep  side  by  side  on  that  lone  shore, 

•he  afterwards  told  a  friend,  was  as  much  struck  with  the  insensible  alike  to  the  praise  and  the  censure  of  the  world, 

beauty  of  the  narration,  as  interested  in  the  extraordinary  It  was  not  until  1853  that  the  facts  of  this  sad  story 
•cenes  described.  &he  amused  her  fancy  in  picturing  to  were  told  in  print  by  one  who  could  not  but  know  them 
herself  the  appearance  of  the  hero  of  these  exploits,  and  better  thanTany  one  else.  Mr.  Brodie  Cruikshank  was  an 
had  satisfactorily  arranged  it  in  her  own  mind,  that  he  official  of  position  on  the  Gold  Coast  when  Governor  Mac- 
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lean  brought  thither  his  bride.  He  was  on  terms  of  close 
intimacj  with  the  couple  during  the  period  between  their 
arrival  and  the  sudden  end  of  Mrs.  Maclean;  he  spent 
with  them  the  evening  before  that  sad  event;  and  he  was 
among  the  first  summoned  to  the  chamber  in  which  lay  the 
lifeless  form  of  poor  L.  E.  L.  It  will  be  conceded  that  he 
was  entitled  to  give  his  testimony  with  some  authority  on 
the  subject,  and  further,  that  no  reason  can  be  adduced 
why  that  testimony  should  be  warped  or  other  than  im¬ 
partial.  In  his  volume,  “Eighteen  Years  on  the  Gold 
tloast,”  Mr.  Cruikshank  devoted  a  chapter  to  the  episode, 
the  substance  of  which  we  proceed  to  condense. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maelean  landed  at  Cape  Coast  on  the  15th 
of  August,  1838.  Mr.  Cruikshank,  who  was  at  the  time 
Governor  of  the  Fort  of  Anamaboe,  had  been  ill,  and  was 
unable  to  be  at  head-quarters  to  receive  his  chief.  He, 
however,  wrote  to  Mr.  Maclean  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
arrival ;  and  some  days  afterwards,  the  governor  being 
verj’  unwell,  he  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  an  answer  from 
Mrs.  Maclean,  in  which  that  lady  said  that  she  could  not 
write  to  him  as  a  stranger,  as  she  felt  already  to  have  made 
his  acquaintance  through  her  husband’s  report.  The  letter 
concluded  with  an  invitation  to  Mr.  Cruikshank  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Cape  Coast  Castle  for  change  of  air,  with  which 
he  complied  three  weeks  later.  He  found  that  Governor 
Maclean  was  confined  to  bed  by  serious  illness,  but  was 
hurried  away  to  his  bedrosm  by  Mrs.  Maclean  with  the 
remark,  “  You  are  a  privileged  person,  Mr.  Cruikshank, 
for  I  can  assure  you  it  is  not  every  one  that  is  admitted 
here.”  Cruikshank  took  a  seat  beside  the  governor’s  bed, 
upon  which  Mrs.  Maclean  sat  down,  arranging  the  clothes 
about  her  husband  in  tbe  most  affectionate  manner,  and 
the  three  chatted  together  for  some  hours,  Mrs.  Maclean 
laughingly  recounting  her  experiences  of  roughing  it  in 
Africa,  and  commenting  with  the  greatest  frankness  and 
good  humor  on  what  struck  her  as  the  oddities  in  her  new 
state  of  society;  she  pointed  to  a  temporary  bed  which  had 
been  made  for  her  on  the  floor,  and  said  that  Mr.  Maclean’s 
sufferings  had  been  so  CTeat  for  some  nights,  that  the  little 
sleep  she  had  got  had  been  taken  there.  Cruikshank’s 
visit  lasted  for  a  week,  during  which  time  he  spent  many 
agreeable  hours  in  Mrs.  Maclean’s  sitting-room,  where  he 
was  entertained  with  the  most  lively  conversation.  Mrs. 
Maclean’s  greatest  delight  seemed  to  be  to  talk  of  her 
friends  in  England.  She  often  spoke  of  those  who  had 
befriended  her,  or  even  done  her  an  ordinary  courtesy, 
with  a  warmth  of  feeling  which  bespoke  a  heart  overflow- 
ing  with  kindness.  It  seemed  to  give  her  great  pleasure  to 
talk  of  her  husband,  and  it  was  a  source  of  pure  delight  to 
her  to  know  how  highly  he  was  estimated  as  a  governor. 

Mr.  Cruikshank  was  about  to  proceed  to  England,  and 
having  to  make  his  preparations  went  back  to  Anamaboe, 
returning  to  Cape  Coast  only  to  spentl  the  last  week  of  his 
stay  in  the  settlement.  He  found  Mrs.  Maclean  already 
greatly  acclimatized  to  her  new  manner  of  life.  She  was 
the  only  European  lady  in  the  place,  and  had  quite  en¬ 
chanted  the  little  coterie.  Her  husband  had  recovered 
sufficiently  to  accept  an  invitation  to  a  dinner  given  to  the 
gentleman  who  had  fulfilled  the  functions  of  governor  dur¬ 
ing  bis  absence,  and  Mrs.  Maclean  had  accompanied  her 
husband  to  the  entertainment,  and  been  made  very  happy, 
as  she  told  Mr.  Cruikshank,  to  hear  her  husband’s  services 
so  fully  recognized  as  they  had  been  in  the  various 
sneeches.  She  confessed  that  she  had  been  very  agree- 
aoly  surprised  to  find,  in  such  an  out-of  the-way  corner  of 
the  world,  a  society  composed  of  so  many  agreeable  and 
well-educated  men ;  and  the  kindness  and  attentions  with 
which  she  had  been  received  had  been  very  flattering  and 
gratifying.  The  state  of  Mr.  Maclean’s  health  was  alone 
delaying  a  round  of  invitations  from  the  merchants  to  wel¬ 
come  her  to  the  country.  She  had  also  had  a  ride  in  a 
carriage  drawn  by  the  natives,  and  had  been  equally 
amused  by  their  good-humor,  and  delighted  with  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery.  Every  morning  was  bringing  her  some  new 
mark  of  attention :  now  some  fruit,  now  some  flowers,  now 
some  engravings.  Indeed,  she  was  afraid  that  so  much 
kindness  would  spoil  her. 


The  domestic  arrangements  afforded  illimitable  scope 
for  fun.  Her  perplexities  about  housekeeping,  the  difficulty 
of  getting  anything  to  eat,  and  the  blunders  of  the  ser¬ 
vants,  were  all  the  subjects  of  her  amusing  comments. 
But  the  greatest  bugbear  of  all  appeared  to  be  the  govern¬ 
or’s  study,  the  “cockloft”  as  it  was  called.  Here  he  had 
collected  all  his  books,  chronometers,  telescopes,  artificial 
horizons,  sextants,  etc.  His  letters  and  papers  were  all 
littered  on  a  table  in  such  confusion  that  no  one  but  him¬ 
self  knew  where  to  find  anything;  he  had  as  great  a  hor¬ 
ror  of  the  “  womankind  ”  meddling  with  this  mass  of  con¬ 
fusion  as  tbe  Antiquary  himself,  and  Mrs.  Maclean  could 
never  enter  the  room  without  the  dread  of  overturning 
something. 

Mr.  Cruikshank  has  the  idea  that  the  “story  of  the 
dark,  secluded  portion  of  the  castle,”  may  have  been  built 
upon  some  fanciful  picture  of  this  “dreadful  cockloft,” 
which  Mrs.  Maclean  may  have  given  in  some  of  her  letters 
to  her  friends.  A  landing  only  three  feet  wide  divided 
this  apartment  from  her  own  dressing-room. 

Mr.  Cruikshank  was  to  sail  on  the  16th  of  October,  and 
he  dined  and  spent  the  evening  of  the  15th  with  the  gov¬ 
ernor  and  his  wife.  It  was,  says  he,  a  night  in  every  re¬ 
spect  to  be  remembered.  Mrs.  Maclean  appeared  to  dwell 
with  much  pleasure  on  the  idea  that  be  would  so  soon  see 
her  friends  in  England  and  be  able  to  give  them  a  report 
of  her  welfare.  As  she  spoke  o|  them  a  shade  of  sadness 
overspread  her  expressive  countenance,  but  it  was  soon 
chased  away  by  some  bright  thought.  Her  parting  words 
were,  “  You  will  tell  Mr.  F.  that  I  am  not  tired  yet.  He 
told  me  I  should  return  by  the  ship  that  brought  me  out ; 
but  I  knew  he  was  mistaken.” 

Next  morning  Mr.  Cruikshank  was  breakfasting  with  a 
friend,  when  a  servant  burst  into  the  room,  and  ex¬ 
claimed,  — 

“  You  are  wanted  in  the  fort.  Mr.  Maclean  is  dead ! 

Hurrying  to  the  castle  with  the  friend,  they  found  at  the 
gate  that  it  was  Mrs.  Maclean,  who  had  been  in  perfect 
health  when  Cruikshank  had  parted  with  her  overnight, 
that  was  dead.  They  entered  the  room  where  all  that 
was  mortal  of  poor  L.  E.  L.  was  stretched  on  the  bed.  Dr. 
Cobbold  rose  up  from  close  examination  of  the  face,  and 
told  them  she  was  in  very  truth  dead.  Cruikshank  could 
not  at  first  realize  the  tidings.  “My  heart,”  he  says, 
“  would  not  believe  it.  It  seemed  impossible  that  she, 
from  whom  I  had  parted  not  many  hours  before,  so  full  of 
life  and  energy,  could  be  so  suddenly  struck  down.  I 
seized  her  hand,  and  gazed  upon  her  face.  The  expres¬ 
sion  was  calm  and  meaningless.  Her  eyes  were  open,  fixed, 
and  protruding.  The  chill  of  death  was  upon  her.  For 
some  time  mv  thoughts  could  not  take  any  shape  or  form. 
A  dead  weight  seemed  to  press  with  a  numbing  power  on 
all  my  senses.” 

When  he  and  the  others  had  somewhat  recovered  from 
the  shock,  it  was  determined  that  a  coroner’s  inquest 
should  immediately  be  held.  Cruikshank  went  to  an¬ 
nounce  this  to  Governor  Maclean,  who  was  in  a  state  of 
crushed,  half-unconscious  prostration.  “  Yes,”  said  he, 
“  for  God’s  sake,  yes ;  do  everything  that  can  throw  any 
light  on  this  awful  visitation.” 

The  evidence  elicited  little.  The  poor  lady  had  risen 
and  left  her  husband’s  bedroom  about  seven,  and  gone  to 
her  own  dressing-room.  Before  proceeding  to  dress  she 
had  occupied  herself  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  writing  let¬ 
ters;  she  then  called  her  servant,  Mrs.  Bailey,  and  sent  her 
to  a  store-room  to  fetch  some  pomatum.  When  Mrs.  Bailey 
returned,  having  been  absent  only  a  few  minutes,  she 
found  difficulty  in  opening  the  door  on  account  of  a  weight 
which  appeared  to  be  pressing  against  it.  She  pushed 
open  the  door  and  found  that  the  obstruction  was  the 
senseless  body  of  her  mistress.  She  immediately  called 
Mr.  Maclean,  and  Dr.  Cobbold  was  sent  for,  but  from  the 
first  moment  of  the  discovery  of  the  body  on  the  floor  there 
had  not  appeared  any  symptom  of  life.  Mrs.  Bailey  further 
asserted  that  she  had  found  in  her  mistress’s  hand  a  small 
phial,  which  she  removed  and  placed  on  the  toilet-tahle. 
Mrs.  Maclean  had  appeared  well  when  Mrs.  Bailey  had 
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left  to  fetch  the  pomatum,  and  she  had  observed  in  her 
miatress  no  appearance  of  unhappiness. 

Governor  Maclean  stated  that  his  wife  had  left  him 
ebout  seven  in  the  morning,  and  that  he  had  never  seen 
her  again  in  life.  When  called  to  her  dressing-room  he 
bad  observed  a  small  phial  on  the  toilet-table,  and  had 
asked  Mrs.  Bailey  where  it  had  come  from,  when  she  told 
him  that  she  had  found  it  in  Mrs.  Maclean’s  hand.  This 
phial  had  contained  Scbeele’s  preparation  of  prussic  acid, 
which  his  wile  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making  use  of  for 
severe  fits  of  spasms  to  which  she  was  subject.  She  had 
made  use  of  it  once  to  bis  knowledge  on  the  passage  from 
England.  He  was  greatly  averse  to  her  using  so  danger¬ 
ous  a  medicine,  and  had  wished  to  throw  it  overboard, 
when  she  entreated  him  not  to  do  so,  as  she  must  die  with¬ 
out  it  There  bad  been  no  unkindness  or  quarrel  between 
him  and  his  wife.  ^ 

Dr.  Cobbold  had  not  felt  it  necessary  to  make  a  post¬ 
mortem  examination,  as  he  had  been  requested  to  do,  since 
he  felt  persuaded  that  Mrs.  Maclean  bad  died  by  prussic 
acid.  He  was  led  to  this  conclusion  from  the  appearance 
of  the  eyes  of  the  deceased,  and  he  believed  that  he  could 
detect  the  smell  of  the  prussic  acid  about  her  person.  Mr. 
Cruikshank  testified  that  when  he  had  left  at  a  very  late 
hour  on  the  preceding  evening  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maclean  ap- 

Cared  on  the  happiest  terms  with  each  other.  On  the 
ly’s  writing-de.'k  lay  a  leUer,  not  yet  folded,  which  she 
bid  written  on  the  fatal  morning,  and  the  end  of  which 
was  scarcely  dry  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  her  death. 
This  letter,  which  was  read  at  the  inquest,  was  to  a  lady 
in  England  on  whom  she  had  expressed  a  wish  that  Mr. 
Cruikshank  should  call.  It  was  written  in  a  cheerful 
ipirit,  and  gave  no  indication  of  unhappiness.  In  the  post- 
icript  —  the  last  words  she  ever  wrote  —  she  recommended 
lir  Cruikshank  to  the  kind  attentions  of  her  friend. 

With  the  evidence  before  them  it  was  impossible  for  the 
jury  to  entertain  for  an  instant  the  idea  that  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  lady  had  wilfully  destroyed  herself.  On  the  other 
hand,  considering  the  evidence  respecting  the  phial,  her 
habit  of  making  use  of  this  dangerous  medicine,  and  the 
decided  opinion  of  the  doctor  that  her  death  was  caused 
by  it,  it  seemed  equally  clear  that  they  must  attribute  her 
death  to  this  cause.  Their  verdict,  therefore,  was  that 
Mrs.  Maclean  died  from  an  overdose  of  Scheele’s  prepara¬ 
tion  of  prussic  acid  taken  inadvertently. 

Mr.  Cruikshank  concurred  in  this  verdict  at  the  time, 
but  subsequently,  from  reasons  which  seem  not  over  con¬ 
vincing,  became  imbued  with  the  belief  that  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  lady  died  in  a  tit,  and  that  Mrs.  Bailey  lied  when  she 
said  she  found  the  phial  in  her  mistress's  hand.  The 
point  is  one  of  no  great  importance,  while  the  death  of  L. 
£.  L.  stands  accounted  for  to  the  exclusion  of  the  idea 
either  of  suicide  or  foul  play. 


THE  STORY  OF  BURTON’S  LOAN. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 

PART  I.  —  BKQUN  BY  GODFREY  BURTON. 

In  1870, 1  was  in  difficulties.  The  situation  was  not  ab¬ 
solutely  novel  in  my  experience,  for  I  was  not  born  to,  nor 
hid  I  achieved,  the  greatness  which  consists  in  always 
hiving  as  much  money  as  one  wants.  But,  as  that  par- 
ticnlar  crisis  in  my  difficulties  happens  to  be  associated 
with  certain  occurrences  in  the  life  of  Arthur  Digby,  which 
I  im  requested  to  narrate,  I  mention  the  fact.  Arthur 
Digby,  a  young  barrister  of  whom  people  are  beginning  to 
heir  at  present,  was  in  1870  working  very  hard  in  obscu- 
rity,  at  both  law  and  literature,  actuated  by  the  double 
■otive  of  great  natural  industry,  and  an  exceedingly  im¬ 
prudent  attachment  to  a  remarkably  beautiful  girl,  who,  in 
popular  phrase,  “  had  not  a  shilling.”  Alice  Townshend 
was  the  only  daughter  of  a  widow,  a  mild  little  lady,  of  a 
■ople  and  unworldly  way  of  thinking,  who  had  consented 
to  an  engagement  between  the  young  people,  which  had 


already  lasted  a  year.  Of  course  I,  being  a  proverbially 
imprudent  person,  had  preached  prudence  in  the  first 
instance  to  Arthur  ;  equally  of  course,  he  had  paid  the 
utmost  disregard  to  everything  I  said :  and  when  he  in¬ 
troduced  me  to  Alice  Townshend,  I  was  disgusted  with 
myself  for  having  said  it,  and  advised  him  to  marry  her  as 
soon  as  she  could  get  her  wedding-gown  made.  Though 
he  laughed  at  me,  Arthur  repeated  my  sage  counsel  to  his 
betrothed,  and  I  believe  it  made  her  take  to  me  at  once. 

In  the  summer  of  1870,  Arthur  Higby  began  to  see  his 
way  to  giving  Alice  a  home,  for  which  he  might  decently 
ask  her  to  exchange  her  mother’s  picturesque  cottage  at 
Dulwich  ;  and  we  were  all  in  tolerably  good  spirits.  I  was 
almost  as  free  of  the  cottage,  by  this  time,  as  Anhur  him¬ 
self,  and  as  much  in  the  confidence  of  Mrs.  Townshend, 
with  respect  to  her  hopes,  her  fears,  her  pride*  admiration, 
and  general  feelings  regarding  her  only  and  absent  son. 
According  to  Mrs.  Townshend,  this  incomparable  Herbert 
combined  every  physical  and  moral  perfection:  but  he  had 
unaccountably  failed  to  qualify  himself  for  any  of  the  pos¬ 
sibly  distinguished  careers  which  had  been  proposed  to 
him,  and  was  now  in  Paris,  filling  some  situstion  respect¬ 
ing  which  his  mother’s  statements  were  anything  but  clear. 
A  large  and  handsomely  framed  portrait  of  Herbert 
Townshend  occupied  a  conspicuous  position  in  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  of  the  cottage,  which  contained  only  one  other 
object  of  much  interest.  This  was  a  beautiful  and  valuable 
cabinet  of  ebony  and  red  lacquer-work,  a  superb  specimen 
of  the  style  known  as  “  Louis  Treize,”  and  was  a  relic  of 
former  wealth  long  since  dissipated  by  Herbert’s  ancestors. 
The  portrait  represented  a  young  man,  the  effect  of  whose 
fine  features  was  injured  by  a  self-important  and  supercil¬ 
ious  expression,  but  who  was  undeniably  one  of  those 
whom  women  |)ersist  in  admiring,  to  the  contempt  and  in¬ 
dignation  of  ugly  men. 

Early  in  my  acquaintance  with  the  inmates  of  the  cot¬ 
tage,  1  had  seen  that  Arthur  was  apt  to  get  bored  and 
fidgety  when  Mrs.  Townshend  turned  the  conversation 
upon  her  son ;  and  one  night,  about  a  week  after  I  had 
made  my  before-mentioned  successful  coup  with  respect  to 
Alice,  I  said  to  Arthur,  as  we  were  walking  up  to  town 
together  i  “  But  what  about  the  brother,  this  wonderful 
Herbert  ?  You  know  him,  don’t  you  ?  Odd  sort  of  thing 
his  being  in  Paris,  isn’t  it?  ” 

“  Not  in  the  least,”  replied  Arthur ;  “  and  very  lucky 
for  him.  I  do  know  him,  and  be  is  simply  a  selfish,  schem¬ 
ing,  ill-tempered  fellow,  half  mad  with  vanity.  His  mother 
adores  him;  and  Alice,  though  I  don’t  think  she  is  quite 
such  a  true  believer  as  she  pretends  to  be,  has  a  notion 
that  he  h  a  persecuted  hero.  The  truth  about  him  is,  he 
got  into  bad  company,  made  a  fool  of  himself  in  many 
ways,  cost  his  mother  a  great  deal  more  than  his  fair  share 
of  the  little  there  is,  was  quite  unfit  for  any  profession, 
and  was  only  too  lucky,  for  his  sake  and  theirs,  to  get  into 
his  present  place.” 

“  But  what  is  it?  I  cannot  conceive  how  a  young  man, 
of  whom  nothing  could  be  made  here,  in  his  own  country, 
came  to  be  taken  into  responsible  and  decently  paid  em¬ 
ployment  in  France.” 

“  It  is  odd,  when  you  put  it  in  that  light,”  said  Arthur; 
‘  but  he  speaks  French  perfectly  —  it  is  about  the  only 
thing  he  can  do,  I  believe;  and  he  had  a  lot  of  foreign  ac- 
uaintances  here.  I  suppose  they  got  him  into  I.,et;oq’s. 
don’t  know  the  particulars  ;  but  I  don’t  mind  telling  you 
that  I  am  very  glad  he  is  provided  for  on  the  French, 
rather  than  on  the  English  side  of  the  Channel.” 

“  But  how  is  he  employed  ?  ”  I  repeated.  “  How  is  he 
occupied  ?  What  is  Lecoq’s  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  exactly  know.  Mixed  sort  of  affair,  I  fancy. 
A  little  stock-broking  and  life-insuring,  and  general 
agency,  and  a  good  deal  of  touting  and  speculating.” 

“  Is  he  the  man  for  that  kind  of  thing?  ” 

”  Yes ;  I  should  say  so.  Shallow  and  showy  and  spe¬ 
cious,  with  a  good  deal  of  servility  and  cunning  under  his 
grand  air.  He  deals  in  magnificent  generalities  in  his 
letters.  I  don’t  pretend  to  understand  them,  and  I  have 
never  seen  him  since  he  went  to  Paris.” 
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I  do  not  remember  that  Herbert  'fownshend  was  again  ! 
mentioned  between  Arthur  and  me,  but  I  became  very  ! 
familiar  with  the  idea  of  him  and  his  ways  and  doings  | 
thenceforth ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  when  my  ^ 
difficulties  were  quite  enough  to  occupy  my  mind,  without  | 
France  and  Prussia  combining  to  bother  me,  by  going  to  ^ 
war  with  one  another,  I  was  called  upon  to  sympathize  ' 
with  the  anxiety  and  alarm  of  Mrs.  Townshend  and  Alice  | 
about  the  incomparable  Herbert.  j 

Of  course,  they  expected  Herbert  to  come  home,  but  he 
scoffed  at  the  idea.  How  little  they  knew  of  business !  ! 
He  doubted  as  little  as  any  Frenchman  that  the  fortune  of 
war  would  be  with  the  eagles  of  France;  and  when  the  ! 
siege  of  Paris  was  talked  of  as  a  possibility,  he  equalled  | 
any  native  blagueur  in  his  denunciations  and  denials.  , 
Among  the  impressions  of  that  time,  as  distinguished  from 
the  knowledge  which  came  later,  I  recall  two,  which  I  im¬ 
parted  to  Arthur  Digby,  after  a  visit  to  the  cottage.  The  j 
first  was,  that  Herbert  Townshend  took  his  time  about  an-  j 
swering  his  mother’s  letters.  She  never  heard  from  him  ' 
under  four  days  from  the  date  of  his  own  communications. 
The,  second  was,  that  his  letters,  whose  contents  were  al¬ 
ways  imparted  to  us,  did  not  ring  true.  Mrs.  Townshend 
and  Alice  read  few  newspapers,  and  were  not  familiar 
with  the  style  of  special  correspondents.  But  we  were, 
and  many  of  Herbert’s  fine  phrases  were  old  acquaintances 
of  ours.  Nothing  but  a  vague  distrust  and  disquietude 
came  of  these  impressions ;  but  I  record  them  here  in  their 
place  and  order. 

The  worst  had  come  to  the  worst ;  the  siege  of  Paris 
was  at  its  sharpest  point,  and  absolute  isolation  from  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  was  the  lot  of  the  brightest  and  gay¬ 
est  of  cities.  The  war-cloud  dropped  its  sullen  fringe  over 
the  cottage  at  Dulwich.  Dismay  was  in  the  hearts  of  the 
mother  and  sister  there ;  dismay  which  Arthur  and  I  pitied 
deeply,  but  did  not  share.  No  special  peril  was  likely  to 
come  to  an  Englishman  peacefully  pursuing  his  usual  avo-  j 
cations,  though  the  possibility  of  his  pursuing  them  made 
me  more  anxious  to  know  what  they  could  be ;  and  though 
Alice  and  her  mother  felt  assured  that  Herbert  would  rush  | 
into  the  most  dangerous  adventures  which  might  offer  | 
themselves,  their  forebodings  were  not  infectious.  No  ; 
news  of  him  reached  England  after  the  investiture  of  I 
Paris.  So  approached  the  sad  and  heavy  Christmas-tide  of 
1870.  ' 

Arthur  Digby  and  I  were  to  dine  on  Christmas  Day  at 
the  cottage,  and  to  sleep  at  an  inn  close  by.  We  deter-  j 
mined  to  go  down  to  Dulwich  on  the  prece<ling  evening, 
BO  as  to  accompany  the  ladies  to  early  service  on  Christ¬ 
mas  morning ;  and  with  that  intention  we  met  at  the  Vic¬ 
toria  Station  on  Saturday,  Christmas  Eve,  at  9  p.  M.  It 
was  a  clear,  cold  night ;  hard  snow  lay  on  the  ground,  and  1 
the  air  was  keen  and  frosty.  We  had  some  time  to  wait 
for  a  train,  and  we  walked  briskly  away  from  the  station, 
over  Eccleston  Bridge,  and  along  the  outer  wall  of  the  ' 
station  towards  Eccleston  Square.  As  we  passed  across  ' 
the  opening  of  a  narrow  street  to  the  left,  a  street  of  mean 
houses,  with  a  rag-shop  and  a  livery-stable  on  a  small  scale 
among  its  illustrations,  Arthur  Digby  stopped  to  look  at 
his  watch  by  the  light  of  a  gas-lamp.  At  that  moment  a 
man  crossed  the  roadway  rapidly,  and  struck  into  the  little 
street.  We  saw  him  only  for  a  moment,  it  is  true,  but  we 
saw  him  distinctly.  He  was  tall,  slight,  thin-faced,  with 
blue  eyes,  fine  features,  drooping  fair  moustaches,  and  light 
hair.  He  wore  a  loose  overcoat  trimmed  with  fur,  and  a 
soft  low  crowned  hat  with  a  turned-up  brim.  Immediately 
behind  him  came  another  man,  a  bullet-headed,  strong- 
jawed,  black-bearded  man,  unmistakably  a  foreigner,  and 
equally  unmistakably  a  Frenchman.  The  latter  was  smok- 
in"  a  thick,  ill-smelling  cigar.  They  were  both  lost  to 
si^t  in  a  moment.  But  while  that  moment  lasted,  a 
vague  recognition  of  the  younger  man’s  face  came  over  me, 
and  I  turned  to  Arthur.  He  was  staring  down  the  little 
street,  his  watch  in  his  hand. 

“  What  an  extraordinary  likeness  1  ”  he  said  :  “  I  could 
have  sworn  that  was  Herbert  Townshend  I  " 


“  That’s  it  1  ”  said  I  quickly.  “The  picture  I  I  thought 
I  had  seen  the  face  somewhere.” 

“  Come,  let  us  get  back  to  the  station ;  time’s  up,  Bur¬ 
ton,”  added  Arthur  after  a  pause,  as  we  turned  in  at  the 
gateway  by  the  Grosvenor  Hotel.  “  Don’t  mention  our 
having  seen  any  one  like  Herbert  to  either  Alice  or  her 
mother.  They’re  superstitious,  God  bless  them !  like  all 
women  who  have  hearts,  and  are  worth  anything :  they 
would  make  sure  it  meant  all  kinds  of  things,  ranging  from 
his  having  fallen  gallantly  in  a  sortie  under  Trochu,  to  his 
being  reduced  to  his  last  rat-pie  ;  and  they  would  think  it 
wicked  to  enjoy  themselves,  the  least  bit  on  Christmas 
Day.” 

VV'e  remained  three  days  at  Dulwich ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
though  the  absent  son  and  brother  was  not  forgotten,  and 
though  we  talked  a  great  deal  of  the  horrors  and  the  mis¬ 
eries  of  the  war,  Mrs.  Townshend  was  pleased  and  amused. 
Arthur  Digby  and  Alice  of  course  were  happy.  They 
were  considerably  less  selfish  than  any  other  lovers  whose 
habits  and  customs  1  h.ave  had  an  opportunity  of  remark¬ 
ing,  but  they  were  inevitably  more  interested  in  their  own 
than  in  any  other  human  affairs.  Several  plans  for  the 
future  were  formed  on  that  oceasion,  in  which  I  had  a 
friendly  part  assigned  me.  We  all  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  everything  would  go  well ;  Paris  would  be  relieved, 
or  would  honorably  capitulate ;  Herbert  would  come  to 
London,  having  done  indefinite  wonders ;  and  Arthur  and 
Alice  were  to  be  married  after  Easter,  as  there  was  really 
no  use  in  waiting  until  they  should  be  richer,  or  rather  less 
poor. 

While  the  betrothed  lovers  were  taking^ a  walk,  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  on  the  third  day,  Mrs.  Townshend  told 
me  of  a  little  bit  of  good  fortune  which  had  befallen  her. 
She  had  been  advised  to  purchase  a  few  shares  in  a  copper 
mine  some  time  previously,  and  the  investment  had  at  first 
turned  out  ill.  But  the  friend  who  had  counselled  her 
had  induced  her  to  hold  her  shares,  and  to  trust  to  time 
and  the  fluctuations  of  the  copper  market.  The  result  was 
favorable,  and  she  might  now  sell  her  shares  to  consider¬ 
able  advantage. 

“  Sell  them  to-morrow,  my  dear  madam  1  ”  I  exclaimed 
eagerly,  according  to  my  invariable  principle,  founded  on 
a  deep  constitutional  distrust  of  shares  and  of  delay. 

“  Not  quite  so  soon,  but  very  soon,  I  mean  to  sell  them,” 
said  Mrs.  Townshend :  “a  further  rise  is  almost  certain, 
and  I  don’t  want  the  money  just  yet,  for  I  mean  to  apply 
it  to  furnishing  Alice’s  house,  as  far  as  it  will  go.  It  will 
be  only  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  all,  and  that 
won’t  do  much ;  but  it  depends  on  the  scale  of  one’s  ambi¬ 
tion,  you  know,  and  Alice’s  notions  are  modest  and  mod¬ 
erate.  To  be  able  to  do  even  so  much  for  her,  is  an  unex- 
ected  blessing,  for  which  I  am  deeply  grateful.  She  will 
ave  everything  I  possess,  at  my  death,  for  Herbert  will 
be  far  removed  from  requiring  anything  it  will  be  in  my 
feeble  power  to  leave  him  ;  but  I  am  so  thankful  that 
this  has  come  now.” 

Oh,  the  maternal  love  and  pride  in  the  old  lady’s  face, 
in  her  slightly  flurried  voice !  And  oh,  the  pathos  in  the 
trembling  of  the  fingers,  which  she  interlaced,  to  keep 
them  quiet  I 

At  tnis  point,  I  am  obliged  to  refer  to  myself.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  not  interesting,  and  in  the  story  of  my  difficulties 
there  is  nothing  but  the  absolutely  commonplace.  1  was 
in  debt,  much  beyond  my  present  means  of  payment,  be¬ 
cause  I  had  expended  money  which  I  ought  to  have  saved, 
and  wasted  time  which  I  ought  to  have  employed.  Idler 
and  spendthrift  1  Could  anything  be  done  ?  I  suddenly 
awoke  to  the  folly  of  my  proceedings.  If  I  could  but  get 
time,  and  borrow  a  lump  sum,  I  should  come  all  right; 
time,  in  which  to  pay  the  creditors  who  would  wait,  and  a 
lump  sum  —  not  a  very  big  lump  either  —  to  pay  off  those 
who  would  not,  and  to  whom  1  owed  comparatively  and 
respectively  very  small  sums.  The  means  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  these  ends  formed  a  frequent  subject  of  discussion 
between  Arthur  and  myself,  which  was  invested  with  this 
additional  difficulty,  that  if  I  went  about  raising  money  in 
any  of  the  usual  ways,  and  the  fact  should  come  to  my 
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uncle’s  ears,  he  would  inevitably  strike  my  name  out  of  his 
will-  He  had  never  wanted  money  nor  owed  money  in  his 
life ;  and  he  regarded  any  one  who  departed  from  the  first 
condition  as  a  contemptible  object,  and  any  one  who  de¬ 
parted  from  the  second  as  a  deliberate  felon.  He  prided 
himself  upon  solidity  of  character,  and  in  his  decisions 
there  was  no  compromise  to  his  generalizations  ;  modifica¬ 
tion  was  unknown. 

I  was  getting  on  pretty  well  in  my  walk,  which  was  that 
of  light  and  desultory  literature,  making  a  few  pounds 
here,  and  stopping  a  gap  with  the  money  there ;  but  still, 
things  were  very  uncomfortable,  and  they  became  more  -so ; 
and  thus  it  happened  that  just  at  the  time  when  all  the 
worM  was  occupied  with  the  tremendous  news  of  the  com- 

fletion  of  the  German  triumph  by  the  capitulation  of 
'aris,  my  stupid  and  insignificant  difficulties  so  oppressed 
and  bothered  mo  that  I  did  not  feel  able  to  think  or  care 
much  about  it.  I  was  only  feebly  interested,  when  one 
dull  fogsy  day,  when  the  sky  and  the  streets  also  seemed 
to  be  in  sympathetic  and  inextricable  trouble,  Arthur 
Digby  came  to  tell  me  that  Herbert  Townshend  had  left 
Pa  is  immediately  upon  the  city’s  being  opened  to  the 
woi  Id  again,  and  had  arrived  at  the  cottage.  The  delight 
of  his  mother  and  sister  was  naturally  very  great,  and  they 
kindly  wished  me  to  share  it.  I  had  been  very  busy  of 
late,  and  I  had  not  seen  Mrs.  Townshend  and  Alice  for 
fully  a  month.  But  I  could  not  go  to  Dulwich  just  then  ; 
not  only  that,  I  felt  I  must  go  away  from  the  atmosphere 
of  worry  I  was  in  —  please  to  remember  that  I  acknowl¬ 
edge  I  deserved  to  be  in  it  —  in  order  to  get  through  some 
profitable  work  which  I  had  on  hand.  1  explained  this 
to  Arthur,  charged  him  with  my  excuses,  told  him  where 
I  should  be  to  be  found,  by  him  only,  for  the  ensuing  fort- 
;  night,  and  left  town  that  evening.  On  the  following  day, 
j  I  received  a  note  from  Arthur  :  — 

“  De.\r  B.,  —  Since  I  saw  you.  I  have  struck  gold.  Noth¬ 
ing  less  than  a  lady,  client  of  a  friend  of  mine,  who  wishes 
to  lend  a  few  hundred  pounds  at  a  fair  interest.  I  think 
the  thing  can  be  done,  by  fully  explaining  matters  to  her, 
though  the  security  would  not  exactly  bear  investigation  ; 

!  bi’t  1  am  sure  it  will  be  all  right,  to  the  figure  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  I  have  to  go  to  the  cottage 
to-morrow ;  but  I  shall  see  you  next  day  without  fail,  and 
am  not  without  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  bring  you  news  of 
the  arrangement.  A.  D.” 

Surprised,  pleased,  and  expectant,  I  waited,  in  my 
country  retreat,  for  Arthur’s  coming  ;  but  he  did  not  come  : 

I  then  for  a  letter  from  him ;  but  he  did  not  write.  Four 
days  passed  away,  and  he  made  no  sign.  1  wrote  re¬ 
peatedly,  without  effect.  When  a  week  had  elapsed,  I 
went  up  to  town,  and  to  Arthur’s  chambers  in  the  Temple. 
There  I  could  get  no  news  of  him.  My  letters  lay  un¬ 
opened  on  the  table,  among  his  papers ;  and  his  clerk  had 
nothing  to  add  to  his  first  answer  to  my  inquiries.  Mr. 
Digby  hail  gone  away  from  chambers  on  the  day  on  which 
I  had  expected  to  see  him  at  my  retreat,  carrying  a  small 
travelling  bag  — he  had  not  said  where  he  was  going,  or 
when  he  should  return.  As  I  was  turning  away,  full  of 
indescribable  apprehension,  it  occurred  to  me  ter  ask  if  any 
ladies  had  called  to  inquire  about  Mr.  Digby.  The  clerk 
said  Mrs.  and  Miss  Townshend  had  both  been  there,  and 
seemed  much  concerned  as  Mr.  Digby’s  absence. 

1  went  at  once  to  Dulwich. 

CONTINUED  BY  ALICE  TOWNSHEND. 

I  am  desired  by  Godfrey  Burton,  my  Arthur’s  friend,  to 
set  down  for  him  in  writing,  as  plainly,  as  exactly,  and  as 
briefly  as  I  can,  the  recent  occurrences,  so  that  they  may 
serve  him  as  data  in  the  efforts  he  is  making  to  help  us  in 
our  terrible  distress.  I  will  try  to  obey  him,  and  perhaps 
^ succeed,  as  he  asks  me  for  facta  only  :  the  feelings 
of  this  time,  beginning  in  vague  surprise  and  fear,  and  now 
upon  stupefaction,  1  could  not  put  into  words. 

I  When  the  dreadful  suspense  of  the  siege  of  Paris  was 


over,  my  mother  heard  from  my  brother.  His  letter  was 
brief,  and  merely  stated  that  he  was  coming  to  London 
very  soon,  and  might  possibly  arrive  without  further  an¬ 
nouncement.  This  letter  had  been  inclosed  in  some  busi¬ 
ness  documents  which  he  had  dispatched  to  London,  and 
it  reached  us  in  an  envelope  addressed  by  a  hand  unknown 
to  us,  and  bearing  a  district  postmark.  Arthur  came  to 
see  us  the  same  evening,  and  three  days  later,  my  brother 
arrived,  to  our  great  joy.  I  must  now  return  to  the  inter¬ 
val  between  the  arrival  of  my  brother’s  letter  and  his  own. 
My  mother  had  recjiiested  our  friend,  Mr.  Harding,  to  sell 
for  her  some  shares  which  she  held  in  a  copper  mine,  and 
to  hand  the  money  they  were  to  produce  (three  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds)  to  Mr.  Digby,  when  he  should  call  upon 
him  to  receive  it.  She  had  requested  Arthur  to  call  on 
Mr.  Harding  at  his  earliest  convenience,  and  had  heard 
from  him  that  he  intended  to  do  so  on  the  following  day, 
and  that  he  would  come  to  Dulwich,  bringing  the  money 
with  him  the  next  evening.  My  mother  replied  to  this 
I'-tter  by  one  in  which  she  told  Arthur  the  joyful  news  of 
Herbert’s  arrival  earlier  than  we  had  ventured  to  expect 
him.  Then  Arthur  wrote  to  me,  saying  that  he  would  not 
come  down  until  a  day  later,  as  even  his  presence  might 
just  at  first  be  an  intrusion.  Thus,  iny  brother  had  been 
two  days  with  us  before  we  saw  Arthur.  I  am  to  record 
my  impressions  of  him  here,  but  I  am  not  told  for  what 
reason.  I  obey.  I  thought  Herbert  looking  very  strong 
and  healthy,  notwithstanding  all  the  suffering,  danger,  and 
privation  of  the  siege  of  Paris.  But  he  was  changed  in 
appearance  and  manners.  I  disliked  his  drooping  mous¬ 
tache,  and  his  quick,  peremptory,  suspicious  way ;  and  I 
was  angry  with  myself  for  noticing  these  things  so  soon. 
He  was  very  affectionate  to  us,  but  he  was  impatient  and 
preoccupied ;  and  he  turned  upon  us  quite  sharply,  after 
he  had  been  a  very  short  time  in  the  hou«e,  for  asking  him 
questions  about  the  siege,  and  the  unfortunate  people  in 
Paris.  “  For  any  sake,  let  me  have  a  chance  of  forgetting 
it  all,  for  the  little  time  I  shall  be  here,”  he  said,  and  we 
did  not  blame  him.  If  our  curiosity  and  interest  were 
natural,  his  business  was  natural  too.  He  talked  a  great 
deal  of  being  excessively  occupied  ;  and,  though  he  told 
us  very  few  particulars,  we  gathered  from  him  that  much 
of  his  work  was  done  in  Paris  itself,  and  that  it  had  not 
been  suspended  during  the  siege.  At  times  he  was  very 
absent :  his  mind  seemed  to  wander  uncontrollably,  and 
he  would  pace  hurriedly  up  and  down  the  room,  or  gaze 
idly  out  of  the  window.  My  mother  was  so  enraptured  at 
his  return,  so  thankful  for  his  safety,  that  she  did  not  per¬ 
ceive  anything  of  this,  and  I  have  no  doubt  she  would  be 
unable  to  recognize  the  facts  I  state.  On  the  evening  of 
the  second  day,  Herbert  was  less  absent,  more  like  his 
former  self,  and  then  he  entered  seriously  into  our  affairs, 
and  inquired  into  the  arrangements  for  my  marriage  with 
Arthur.  Oh,  how  hard  it  is  to  write  those  words  now  1 
My  mother  told  him  of  the  unexpected  piece  of  good  fort¬ 
une  which  would  enable  her  to  give  me  a  little  help  in 
beginning  the  world ;  and  added  that  it  was  a  great  con¬ 
solation  to  her  to  know  that  he  was  at  least  comfortably 
provided  for.  It  may  not  be  necessary  to  the  purpose  of 
the  narrative  required  from  me,  but  I  must  record  hero 
how  cordially  my  mother  recognized  Arthur’s  disinterested¬ 
ness.  ”  Only  for  this,”  she  said,  “  I  should  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  give  his  wife  but  her  wedding-clothes  ;  but,  thank 
Heaven,  I  have  no  claims  which  I  don’t  make  our  little 
income  meet,  and  this  is  absolutely  to  spare.”  Herbert 
said  little ;  he  did  not  seem  as  glad  as  I  expected.  To  me 
he  spoke  a  little  slightingly,  said  “love-matches  were 
senseless,  wretched  affairs,”  and  a  few  hurtful  things  of  the 
kind ;  but  I  passed  them  over ;  he  was  always  easily 
affected  by  the  people  he  lived  amongst,  and  he  had  taken 
up  these  notions  in  Paris.  But,  when  we  were  separating 
for  the  night,  just  as  I  was  putting  up  my  face  to  kiss  him, 
and  therefore  could  see  his  face  very  distinctly,  I  said, 
“  You  may  make  little  of  love-matches  now,  Herbert;  but 
you  will  be  of  a  different  opinion  some  day,  when  you 
introduce  me  to  your  wife.”  He  pushed  me  away,  im¬ 
patiently  saying :  “  Nonsense ;  you  don’t  know  what  you 
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are  talking  about;”  and  his  face  turned  violently  red, 
which  I  pretended  not  to  see.  The  strongest  impression 
concerning  Herbert  which  I  have  to  record  is,  that  he  is 
in  love,  and  on  that  account  in  trouble. 

On  the  following  day  my  Arthur  came  to  ns,  but  not 
accompanied,  as  we  had  hoped  he  would  be,  by  Mr.  Bur¬ 
ton.  As  soon  as  we  were  alone,  he  told  me  that  he  was 
in  great  perplexity  and  distress  of  mind  on  Mr.  Burton’s 
account.  He  had  been  on  the  verge  of  completing  an 
arrangement  of  much  importance  for  Mr.  Burton,  had  led 
him  to  believe  it  would  be  satisfactorily  carried  out,  and  it 
had  failed.  He  was  going  down  to  the  country  the  next 
day  but  one,  to  see  bis  friend,  and  be  bad  hoped  to  have 
taken  to  him  a  sum  of  money  which  would  have  relieved 
him  of  troublesome  embarrassments,  but  would  now  have 
to  take  to  him  a  disappointment  instead.  “There  will 
be  nothing  for  it  but  that  Godfrey  should  keep  away  for 
the  present,  and  let  me  try  my  luck  in  some  other  direc¬ 
tion.” 

Vr  e  had  much  to  make  us  happy  that  day ;  but  Arthur, 
gentle  and  loving  as  he  always  was,  could  not  throw  off 
we  effect  of  his  disappointment ;  and  my  mother,  remark¬ 
ing  his  gravity,  was  a  little  offended.  She  is  so  proud  of 
Herbert,  she  is  so  devoted  to  him,  that  the  notion  that 
Arthur  did  not  take  sufficient  pleasure  in  his  presence, 
hurt  her.  1  quickly  perceived  this,  and  whispered  to 
Arthur  that  he  ought  to  explain  bis  low  spirits  to  her  ;  she 
also  being  deeply  interested  in  Mr.  Burton.  He  took  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so,  when  giving  her  an  account  of  his 
visit  to  Mr.  Harding,  and  handing  her  the  money  he  had 
received,  which  was  destined  to  assist  in  the  furnishing  of 
the  house  he  and  I  were  so  soon  to  inhabit. 

_My  mother  and  Arthur  were  seated  at  a  table  in  the 
window ;  I  was  standing  behind  Arthur’s  chair,  when  he 
handed  to  my  mother  a  bundle  of  bank-notes,  and  asked 
her  to  count  them.  She  did  so  —  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds. 

“  Put  them  safely  away,”  said  he.  “  No ;  just  let  me 
have  them  back  a  minute.”  He  took  them  from  her, 
took  out  his  pencil,  looked  about  him,  and  picked  up  an 
envelope  which  lay  on  the  floor,  turned  the  notes  over 
rapidly  on  his  knee,  and  made  a  memorandum  of  their 
numbers ;  then  put  the  bundle  once  more  into  my  mother’s 
hand,  and  the  memorandum  into  bis  pocket. 

“  Alice  shall  copy  that  neatly  into  your  book,  by  and 
by,”  he  said.  “  Put  the  notes  away,  ma'am.” 

My  mother  rose,  ami  Arthur  turned  to  me.  She  went  to 
the  ebony  cabinet,  and  opened  the  heavy  centre  door.  We 
drew  near,  for  the  interior  of  the  complicated  and  beau¬ 
tiful  piece  of  furniture  had  an  unfailing  cnarm  for  us.  At 
this  moment,  Herbert  entertd  the  room,  and  joined  us, 
standing  behind  me.  My  mother  drew  out  one  of  the 
satin- lined  drawers  of  the  central  compartment,  and  we 
all  bent  down  to  look  into  the  little  cachelte  behind  it,  in 
which  she  placed  the  roll  of  notes.  Then  the  drawer  was 
replaced,  a  slight  click  was  beard,  and  my  mother  showed 
us  how  the  spring  played. 

“  There  lie  Alice’s  household  gods  for  the  present,” 
laid  she.  “  We  will  not  begin  our  purchases  until  Her¬ 
bert  has  left  us.” 

“  Certainly  not,”  said  my  brother. 

My  mother  closed  the  door  of  the  cabinet,  and  turned 
the  carved  silver  key,  but  did  not  remove  it. 

“  Will  you  not  take  the  key  out  V  ”  I  s^tid. 

“  No,  my  dear ;  there’s  no  occasion.  There’s  no  one  to 
suspect  us  of  having  money  in  the  house,  here ;  and  if 
there  were,  the  key,  which  is  always  there,  being  removed, 
would  be  the  first  ground  for  suspicion.” 

Ibat  evening  was  not  a  happy  one,  though  my  brother 
was  with  us,  though  my  Arthur  was  with  us,  and  though 
the  nearness  of  our  marriage  was  in  our  thoughts  and 
speech.  Herbert  and  Arthur  did  not  get  on  well  together. 
Herbert  was  unaccountably  irritated  by  certain  questions 
which  Arthur  put  to  him  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
business  which  could  possibly  flourish  during  a  siege,  and 
could  require  him  to  return  to  Paris  during  the  reign,  now 
commenced,  of  civil  war  —  and  cut  him  short,  rudely, 
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almost  violently.  I  actually  caught  myself  wishing  once 
or  twice  that  Arthur  were  going  back  to  town  that  night, 
instead  of  sleeping  at  the  inn,  and  that  he  would  stay  away 
while  Herbert  remained  with  us.  Arthur  left  us  earlier 
than  usual,  and  1  went  to  my  room,  having  heard  Herliert 
tell  my  mother  that  he  should  soon  send  her  away,  as  he 
had  several  letters  to  write. 

When  Arthur  came  to  breakfast,  the  next  morning  at 
ten,  I  met  him  with  strange  and  unpleasant  news.  My 
brother  had  received  some  communication  by  the  early 
post,  which  obliged  him  to  go  to  London  immediately. 
He  had  taken  a  hurried  leave  of  us,  and  had  gone  away, 
giving  us  no  clear  indication  of  his  busines.i,  and  no 
definite  promise  of  a  speedy  return.  My  mother  wa:?  quite 
knocked  up,  and  I  felt  an  amount  of  apprehension  which  a 
few  reasonable  words  from  Arthur ,  lessened.  He  would 
not  listen  to  my  suggestion  that  Herbert  might  possibly 
have  to  return  to  Paris  in  the  interests  of  his  incompre¬ 
hensible  business,  and  he  exerted  himself  so  successfully 
to  cheer  up  my  mother,  that  we  were  soon  ready  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  we  had  made  too  much  of  an  easily 
explicable  accident. 

When  Arthur  and  I  returned  in  the  afternoon  from  a 
long  walk,  we  found  my  mother  at  her  writing-table,  with 
a  little  pile  of  sovereigns  beside  her  desk.  She  asked 
Arthur  if  it  was  too  late,  the  day  being  Saturday,  to  get 
a  money-order  at  the  post-office.  He  replied  that  it  was 
too  late,  whereupon  she  remarked  that  it  was  very  annoy¬ 
ing,  as  she  especially  wished  to  avoid  any  delay  in  sending 
five  pounds  to  the  person  to  whom  she  was  then  wriiing. 
Arthur  suggested  that  she  could  register  a  letter,  thougo 
she  could  not  get  a  money-order. 

“  But,”  said  my  mother,  touching  the  sovereigns  with 
her  pen,  “  I  have  not  got  a  five-pound  note.” 

“  Yes,  you  have,”  said  Arthur ;  “  there  are  two  five- 
pound  notes  among  those  I  brought  you  yesterday.  Put 
one  of  them  in  your  letter,  and  we  will  take  it  to  the  post 
at  once.” 

My  mother  rose,  opened  the  cabinet,  pulled  out  the 
drawer,  and  found  the  cachette  empty. 

We  looked  at  one  another  in  silence.  I  don’t  know 
what  were  our  first  impressions,  but  I  said,  after  a  minute, 
nervously  :  “  Herbert  has  taken  the  notes,  for  a  joke,  to 
frighten  us.” 

Arthur,  who  was  deadly  pale,  said  nothing ;  but  my 
mother  reminded  me  that  there  would  have  been  no  joke 
in  Herbert’s  taking  the  notes,  since  only  an  accident  had 
led  to  our  knowing  that  they  were  not  there  ;  otherwise, 
we  might  have  remained  in  ignorance  of  their  disappear¬ 
ance  for  days,  or  even  weeks.  It  was  clearly  a  theft,  and 
wliat  were  we  to  do '/  There  was  no  sign  that  any  one 
had  entered  the  house  from  without ;  but,  though  we  are 
“  lone  women  ”  for  the  most  part,  we  habitually  take  few 
precautions,  trusting  rather  to  the  fact  that  we  have  little 
worth  stealing,  than  to  bolts  and  bars.  Naturally,  sus¬ 
picion  divided  itself  between  our  two  bervants,  both  newly 
come  to  us,  and  of  whom  we  knew  little.  One  of  them, 
the  housemaid,  had  gone  to  my  mother’s  room  early  on 
this  same  morning,  and,  complaining  of  illness,  had  re¬ 
quested  leave  of  absence  for  a  few  days,  which  had  been 
granted ;  and  she  was  to  go  away  in  the  evening.  All  this 
was  discussed  among  us  hurriedly,  and  I  remarked  that 
Arthur  continued  to  be  deadly  pale,  and  seemed  strangely 
absent ;  but  when  I  said  so,  he  made  me  a  sign  with  ms 
hand,  and  told  me  to  go  on ;  ho  was  listening  to  all  1  smd, 
and  at  the  same  time  thinking.  Here  1  need  not  dwell 
upon  my  impressions,  but  go  on  to  facts.  It  was 
upon  Arthur’s  advice,  that  we  should  not  apjicar  to  be 
aware  of  the  loss  we  had  sustained,  but  should  permit 
Hannah  to  leave  the  house  at  the  appointed  time.  Arthur 
was  to  go  to  London  immediately,  to  <  ommunicate  with 
the  police,  and  have  a  detective  in  readiness  to  watch 
Hannah  on  her  arrival.  I  undertook  to  see  that  she  really 
left  for  London  at  the  hour  indicated  ;  to  inform  Mr.  Hard¬ 
ing  of  what  had  occurred,  and  ask  to  let  us  bear  from  him 
immediately.  My  mother  assented  to  all  this  ;  she  seemed 
bewildered.  Arthur  gave  us  these  directions  rapidly,  and 
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ctlmlyi  but  he  still  had  his  absent  look,  and  he  was  still 
qaite  pale.  NVhen  he  held  me  in  his  arms,  and  whispere  1 
tirewell  words  to  me,  I  felt  that  he  was  shivering  slightly, 
god  then  I  remembered  the  trouble  he  was  in  about  Mr. 
Burtoa,  and  said :  *•  Oh,  Arthur,  Mr.  Burton  !  You*  will 
have  to  see  him  —  two  painful  tasks  instead  of  one.” 

“  Yes,  yes,”  he  replied  ;  “  but  I  cannot  do  anything 
about  it  to-day  ;  Burton  must  wait.” 

la  another  minute  he  had  left  us,  to  sit  down,  in  stupe¬ 
fied  silence  for  some  time,  and  then  to  get  through  the 
hours  of  waiting  as  best  we  might.  I  kept  my  mother  out 
of  sight  of  the  servants,  and  they  suspected  nothing.  In 
the  evening,  I  vfalked  to  the  station  with  Hannah,  on  the 
pretext  that  I  expected  a  parcel  down  from  town,  and  saw 
W  off  by  the  train.  The  night  passed ;  the  morning 
came,  bringing  a  note  from  Arthur :  **  Hannah  is  under 
iorveillance,  but  nothing  has  yet  been  discovered.  Be 
patient,  and  betray  no  uneasiness  ;  all  will  be  right.  You 
may  not  hear  from  me  for  a  week,  but  do  not  be  troubled ; 

I  shall  be  attending  to  this  matter.”  Nothing  could  be 
less  explanatory ;  but  we  had  to  bear  it ;  we  could  do 
nothing  more.  1  wrote  to  Arthur,  to  his  chambers  in  the 
Temple,  as  usual;  but  I  did  not  hear  from  him  for  a  week : 
this  caused  me  no  uneasiness,  though  it  vexed  me.  We 
had  trouble  upon  trouble  at  this  time.  My  poor  mother 
was  dreadfully  knocked  up  by  receiving  a  few  lines  from 
Herbert,  without  date  or  address,  telling  her  that  the 
argent  claims  of  his  business  obliged  him  to  return  to 
Paris  at  once  ;  that  fortunately  he  had  provided  for  such  a 
contingency,  and  would  be  permitted  to  enter  the  city, 
then  held  by  the  Communists,  and  besieged  by  the  Ver¬ 
sailles  troops,  without  difRculty  or  danger.  This  letter 
almost  put  our  loss  out  of  my  mother’s  mind,  and  filled  us 
with  dread.  Time  passed ;  the  week  lengthened  itself  to 
ten  days,  and  Arthur  made  no  sign.  We  went  to  London, 
to  his  chambers ;  he  was  not  there ;  he  had  not  been  there 
since  he  had  written  to  me  ;  bis  clerk  knew  nothing  about 
him.  We  returned  home  in  the  utmost  perplexity,  and 
that  evening  Mr.  Burton  arrived.  He  had  heard  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  of  Arthur.  We  broke  through  the  injunc¬ 
tion  to  secrecy  which  Arthur  had  laid  upon  us,  and  told 
Mr.  Burton  what  had  happened.  He  has  kept  us  alive,  1 
believe,  by  his  active  sympathy.  We  have  never  heard  of 
Arthur  since  ;  he  has  disappeared  ;  no  trace  of  him  is  to 
be  found;  and  Mr.  Burton  ascertained  out  that  no  notice 
was  given  to  the  police  in  London  of  the  theft  of  my 
mother’s  money ;  that  Arthur  was  not  seen  by  any  of  the 
authorities,  and  that  he  did  not  call  on  Mr.  Harding.  We 
are  in  despair.  Hannah  came  quietly  back  in  ten  days, 
and  the  household  affairs  go  on  as  usual.  AVe  do  not 
know  what  to  do  about  her ;  but,  as  Mr.  Burton  says,  she 
is  under  our  eyes  and  under  our  band,  if  she  should  be 
*•  wanted,”  as  the  police  call  it,  for  this  matter. 

The  civil  war  is  raging  in  Paris ;  all  sorts  of  horrors  are 
predicted  when  the  regular  troops  shall  be  ready  to  enter 
the  city,  and  the  Commune  be  driven  to  desperation. 
Worst  of  all,  to  me,  my  brother  has  replied  to  my  mother’s 
letter,  in  which  she  told  him  of  our  distress,  in  a  tone 
which  I  feel  I  can  never  forgive,  by  an  insinuation  whose 
absurdity  only  equals  its  baseness.  He  dares  .to  suggest 
that  Arthur  took  the  money  himself.  He  reminds  my 
mother  that  Arthur  was  in  trouble  on  that  dreadful  day 
on  account  of  a  friend  to  whom  he  had  hoped  to  take  a 
sum  of  money ;  and  he  says :  “  The  way  out  of  this  mys¬ 
tery  is  the  common-sense  way.  Digby  borrowed  your 
bank-notes,  without  leave,  trusting  to  getting  the  means 
of  replacing  them  before  you  would  have  missed  them. 
He  has  not  got  the  money  to  replace  them,  and  he  is  keep¬ 
ing  back  until  he  does  get  it,  when  he  will  turn  up,  and 
make  things  pleasant  with  any  handy  lie.  If  this  does  not 
iteppen,  we  must  only  conclude  that  he  has  been  robbed  of 
the  money,  and  murdered  by  the  thief.  Depend  upon  it, 
my  dear  mother,  one  or  other  of  these  things  is  true,  and 
the  main  fact  in  either,  that  Digby  took  the  money.  There 
Was  no  one  cLse  to  take  it,  in  fact,  except  me !  After  all, 
Digby  may  very  pardonably  have  looked  upon  it  as  a 
harmless  anticipation  of  a  loan.  The  money  was  to  be 


Alice’s,  and  therefore  his.”  To  my  unspeakable  misery, 
this  letter  has  produced  an  impression  unfavorable  to 
Arthur  on  my  mother’s  mind.  She  would  gladly  forgive 
him,  to  have  him  back ;  but  she  believes  him  guilty,  and 
the  result  is,  mutual  estrangement  in  the  midst  of  our  com¬ 
mon  suffering.  Mr.  Burton  has  not  told  me  what  he  thinks, 
nor  has  he  asked  me  for  my  solution  of  the  mystery.  He 
has  asked  me  only  for  the  narrative  which  I  conclude 
here. 

(To  b«  continued.) 


VIVISECTION. 

BY  MICHAEL  FOSTER. 

In  the  following  pages  I  propose  to  inquire  whether  it  is 
desirable  that  physiologists  should  continue  the  practice  of 
what  is  commonly  called  vivisection,  to  which  they  have 
hitherto  been  accustomed.  By  vivisection  I  understand  the 
operating  with  cutting  instruments  or  by  other  means  on 
the  still  living  bodies  of  animals.  The  word  “  living  ”  re¬ 
quires  perhaps  some  further  definition.  In  the  long  series 
of  changes  through  which  the  body  of  a  living  an'mal 
passes  from  full  functional  activity  to  complete  decomposi¬ 
tion,  there  are  three  chief  stages,  each  of  which  may  be 
arbitrarily  taken  as  the  end  of  life.  There  is  the  time  at 
which  consciousness  is  lost,  the  time  at  which  the  breath 
stops  and  the  heart  ceases  to  beat,  and  the  time  at  which 
the  muscles  become  rigid  with  the  death-stiffening.  The 
succession  of  the  three  events  is  always  in  the  same  order, 
but  the  interval  of  time  between  any  two  of  them  varies 
within  very  wide  limits.  For  our  purposes  it  will  perhaps 
be  best  to  take  the  second  as  marking  the  end  of  life,  to 
say  that  an  animal  is  still  alive  so  long  as  the  heart  is  beat¬ 
ing  and  air  enters  into  and  issues  from  the  chest. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  a  discussion,  the  decision  upon 
which  must  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  physiologpr  at 
least,  should  not  be  turned  aside  to  any  false  issues.  The 
question  whether  vivisection  is  a  bad  thing  is  in  no  wise 
settled  by  asserting  that  there  are  many  things  equally  bad. 
Thus,  to  say  that  the  evil  wrought  upon  animals  in  the 
name  of  science  is  but  a  flea-bite,  compared  to  that  done  in 
the  name  of  sport,  is  simply  to  bring  forward  a  tu  quoque 
argument  of  no  real  worth  except  to  stop  the  mouths  of 
particular  opponents.  When  an  ardent  sportsman,  or  when 
one,  no  sportsman  himself,  but  having  a  theoretical  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  pleasures  of  the  held,  declaims  against  vivisection, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  remind  such  a  one  of  some  of  the 
agonies  of  sport  —  of  the  scenes  which  accompany  a  battue 
or  a  pigeon-match ;  of  wounded  birds  dragging  their  maimed 
bodies  to  some  hidden  covert,  there  to  die  a  lingering 
death ;  of  the  piercing  squeals  of  the  hunted  hare  ;  of  the 
last  moments  of  the  brave  fox,  when,  after  a  fruitless  strug¬ 
gle,  the  time  comes  for  his  living  body  to  be  torn  by  the 
pursuing  hounds ;  to  ask  him  how  often  a  living  object  of 
sport  is  by  some  purposeful  sudden  blow  humanely  killed 
“  to  put  it  out  of  its  misery ;  ”  to  suggest  to  him  as  a 
matter  of  reflection  that  had  we  any  satisfactory  measure 
of  pain,  it  would  be  found  that  all  the  pain  which  physiolo¬ 
gists  have  caused  since  their  science  began,  is  less  than 
that  which  the  animal  creation  has  suffered  in  the  field 
from  the  hands  of  the  members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  since  the  last  General  Election.  It  may  be  of  use  to 
say  this  to  a  sportsman ;  but  vivisection  is  not  thereby 
justified.  It  is  no  use  saying  it  at  all  to  those  who  are  now 
agitating  this  question.  They  are  equally  opposed  to 
cruelty  in  sport  as  to  cruelty  in  science  ;  but  they  are  also 
wise  in  their  generation.  They  see  that  there  is  far  more 
hope  of  putting  down  the  one  than  the  other.  Biologists 
and  physiologists  are  .at  the  present  moment  clearly  in  dis¬ 
repute.  To  call  them  atheists  is  to  show  one’s  self  a  man  of 
spirit  and  intelligence.  Following  out  their  own  science, 
along  the  path  Nature  has  pointed  out  to  them,  they  have 
run  counter  to  many  established  opinions  and  cherished 
views.  Divorced  by  the  divergence  of  their  respective 
methods  in  large  measure  from  the  mathematicians  and 
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phyiicists,  to  whom  orthodoxy  is  easy,  accused  of  material¬ 
ism,  active  in  the  support  of  Darwinism  and  evolution  theo¬ 
ries,  believed  by  the  many  to  have  no  faith,  —  their  position 
not  a  little  resembles  that  of  the  Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages  ; 
they  are  just  in  the  condition  in  which  the  accusation  of 
cruelty  is  most  tellingly  made  and  most  readily  credited 
agains:  them  by  a  vulgar  public-  This  the  opponents  of 
vivisection  know  full  well ;  and  therefore  it  is  against  the 
physiologists  and  not  against  the  pigeon  shooters  that  they 
make  their  complaint.  They  are  even  willing  at  the 
present  to  use  the  latter  against  the  former.  By  and  by, 
if  they  are  successful  in  this,  they  will  move  against  sport, 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  far  more  cruel  and  has  far  less 
JustiGcation  than  the  vivisection  which  has  been  done  away 
with. 

Nor  is  it  any  use  to  tell  a  far  larger  class,  the  eaters  of 
meat,  that  the  pain  which  physiology  has  caused  since  the 
time  of  Galen  is  far  less  than  that  which  in  any  one  week 
is  caused  in  butchers’  shambles  in  providing  desh  to  fill  the 
mouths  of  the  people  of  London. 

Nor  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  any  use  to  say  that  because 
many  physiologists  are  kindly,  humane  men  in  private  life, 
therefore  the  accusation  of  cruelty  brought  against  them 
must  be  false.  1  know  a  physiologist  who,  after  a  day  spent 
in  experimental  work,  may  be  seen  sitting  in  the  evening 
with  a  favorite  cat  on  his  lap,  an  old  dog  by  bis  side,  and  a 
new  one  at  his  feet ;  but  1  would  not  therefore  guarantee 
that  he  had  not  been  cruel  in  the  morning.  He  might  be 
an  angel  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  but  a  demon  in  the 
laboratory.  I  know  a  physiologist  of  whom  his  friends 
have  said,  that  had  he  not  been  so  amiable  he  might  have 
made  a  noise  in  the  world,  and  yet  who  at  the  present 
moment  is  being  accused  of  brutal  cruelties.  I  feel  that 
the  accusation  might  be  true. 

Nor  is  it  of  any  use  to  say,  though  it  may  be  said  with 
perfect  truth,  that  a  great  deal  of  the  present  agitation 
against  vivisection  is  one  of  the  many  fruits  of  a  mawkish 
sentimentalism  which  is  stealing  over  the  present  genera¬ 
tion,  and  by  a  lessening  of  manliness  is  curtailing  the  good 
effects  of  increased  enlightenment.  The  foolisli  of  this 
world  are  often  used  to  correct  the  wise;  and  actions 
brought  about  by  a  wrong,sentimentalism  m.ay  be  in  them¬ 
selves  right  and  good. 

The  question  whether  it  is  desirable  that  man  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  inflict  the  pains  of  death,  or  pains  without  death, 
on  other  animals,  and  if  so,  within  what  limits,  is  one  which 
must  be  argued  out  on  its  own  merits  alone,  and  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  it  will  not  be  advanced  by  irrelevant  considera¬ 
tions  such  as  these  on  which  we  have  dwelt. 

There  are  two  aspects  of  the  inquiry  —  one  from  the 
side  of  man,  the  other  from  the  side  of  the  animal.  Let  us 
first  consider  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
animal. 

Wo  have  to  determine  the  principles  which  govern  or 
should  govern  the  conduct  of  man  towards  animals.  One 
broad  principle  may  be  briefly  stated  :  Unless  man  destroys 
animals,  animals  would  soon  destroy  man.  Mr.  Tennyson 
has  told  us,  — 

“  Nature  is  one  with  rapine,  a  harm  no  preacher  can  heal ;  ” 

and  Mr.  Darwin  has  shown  that  the  lives  of  all  living 
beings  are  shaped  by  “  the  struggle  for  existence.”  Man’s 
life  IS  a  struggle  for  existence  with  his  fellow-men,  with 
living  animals  and  plants,  and  with  the  lifeless  forces  of  the 
universe.  The  very  conditions  of  his  existence  lay  upton 
him  the  burden,  and  in  so  doing  give  him  the  right,  to  use 
the  world  around  him,  the  lives  of  animals  included,  to  aid 
him  in  his  strife.  Imagine  the  results  of  forbidding  man  to 
take  away  the  lives  of  animals.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the 
whole  human  race  were  to  form  itself  into  a  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  the  Destruction  of  Tigers.  How  many  gen¬ 
erations  would  pass  before  “the  last  man”  provided  a 
tumultuous  crowd  of  tigers  with  the  last  human  meal?  — 
possibly  the  indefatigable  Secretary  of  the  Society  sealing 
with  his  death  his  loyalty  to  the  cause.  Or,  since  tigers, 
like  man,  are  carnivorous,  and  might  therefore  be  supposed 
more  worthy  of  death  than  herbivorous  creatures,  let  us 


suppose  the  efforts  of  the  Society  to  be  directed  toward* 
I  the  preservation  of  sheep.  How  many  generations  would 
\  pass  before  the  face  of  the  earth  were  covered  with  woolp 
flocks,  and  man  were  driven  to  lead  a  laborious,  frugivorouj, 
arboreal  life  on  the  tree-tops,  or  to  earn  a  scanty  subsist¬ 
ence  on  resuscitated  Pfahlbuulen,  as  being  the  only  places 
where  the  necessities  of  the  sheep  would  permit  him  to 
dwell  ?  Did  the  reader  ever  by  chance  descend  at  early 
dawn  into  the  kitchen  and  watch  the  convulsive  agonies  of 
a  writhing  heap  of  cockroaches  drowning  in  the  waterj- 
trap  set  for  them  by  the  cook  overnight?  What  a  scene 
of  unutterable  woe  is  that  when  judged  from  the  standpoint 
;  of  the  cockroach  1  But  if  man  were  to  deny  himself  the 
I  right  of  vivisection  or  vivipression  over  the  vermin  which 
I  infest  his  home  and  bed,  what  would  come  of  it  ? 

To  be  serious :  man,  if  he  is  to  live  and  prosper,  mwf 
!  kill  other  animals.  It  is  a  duty  laid  upon  him  by  the  nat- 
!  ure  of  things;  a  duty,  and  therefore  a  right.  Selfpreser- 
'  vation  demands  it.  But  what  do  we  mean  by  8elf-p^ese^ 
vation  ?  Can  we  draw  a  line  and  say  that  he  is  justified 
I  in  slaying  an  animal  for  this  purpose  and  not  for  that? 

I  We  can  only  do  so  by  applying  the  test  of  whether  the 
j  death  of  the  animal  is  useful  to  him  or  no.  Whenever  or 
wherever  the  death  of  an  animal  is  of  advantage  either  to 
himself  or  to  the  human  society  of  which  he  is  a  unit,  he  U 
;  justified  in  slaying  that  animal. 

I  The  success  of  the  human  nice  in  the  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence  depends  on  man’s  being  well  fed ;  man  is  therefore 
I  justified  in  slaying  and  eating  a  sheep.  The  success  of  the 
I  human  race  in  the  struggle  for  existence  is  dependent  on 
I  knowledge  being  increased;  man  is  therefore  justified  in 
slaying  a  frog  or  a  rabbit,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  human 
knowledge  is  thereby  enlarged. 

Death  is  in  itself  painful.  It  is  only  by  special  means 
that  the  pangs  amid  which  the  ties  of  life  are  loosened  can 
be  done  away  with.  The  slaughter  of  an  animal  is  there- 
I  fore  of  necessity  painful,  except  in  the  special  cases  where 
means  have  been  taken  to  do  away  with  pain.  In  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  when  an  animal  is  slaughtered 
by  man,  it  is  the  death  of  the  animal  which  benefits  man ; 
the  pain  itself  which  accompanies  the  death  does  him  no 
good  at  all.  While  justified,  therefore,  in  killing  the  ani¬ 
mal,  he  is  not  justified  in  causing  it  pain.  He  is  bound,  in 
fact,  to  kill  the  animal  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  as  little 
pain  as  is  consistent  with  his  own  interest.  The  death  of 
a  sheep  in  a  butcher’s  slaughter-house  is  painful;  but  men 
cannot  therefore  be  s.iid  to  do  wrong  in  killing  a  sheep  for 
food.  They  kill  it  with  as  little  pain  as  is  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  possible.  ’  They  could  not  make  the  pain  less, 
except  by  the  introduction  of  elaborate  and  costly  methods 
which  would  probably  ruin  the  butcher  or  spoil  the  meat, 
or  at  least,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  .mdof 
the  market,  do  damage  to  the  interests  of  mankind,  'fhe 
death  of  an  ox,  again,  is  more  painful  than  that  of  a  sheep; 
but  men  do  not  therefore  feel  bound  to  live  on  mutton  alone. 
They  consider  that  the  advantages  of  a  mixed  diet  of  beef 
and  mutton  justify  them  in  inflicting  that  additional  quan¬ 
tity  of  pain  which  is  suffered  whenever  an  ox  is  felled. 

In  short,  this,  under  one  aspect,  is  a  selfish  world.  The 
struggle  for  existence  is  its  guiding  principle.  If  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  man  is  to  govern  the  world,  and  he  must  either 
govern  or  succumb,  then  we  must  be  prepared  to  use  ani¬ 
mals  selfishly,  if  you  please  to  call  it  so ;  to  use  animals 
for  our  advantage,  to  kill  them  when  we  have  need  of 
their  deaths,  to  kill  them  with  pain  when  the  pain  is  for 
our  benefit ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  greater  includes  the  less, 
to  inflict  pain  without  death  where  their  pain  does  us  good.' 
Our  good  is  in  fact  the  rule  of  our  conduct  towards  animals. 
Whenever  an  animal  is  killed  by  man,  or  suffers  pain  at 
the  hand  of  man,  wiihout  benefit  to  man,  or  where  the 
same  benefit  could  be  gained  without  the  death  or  without 
the  pain,  then  the  death  or  the  pain  can  be  no  longer  justi¬ 
fied.  Tlie  man  who  inflicts  them  is  a  cruel  man;  he  no 

1  ?om«  writers  have  urged  that  while  man  is  perfectly  justified  in 
any  number  of  animals,  he  is  not  justified  in  causing  pain.  From  the  p«s| 
of  view  of  the  animal  this  is  simply  a  grotesque  absurdity  ;  from  tbs  point 
of  view  of  man  we  shall  hare  to  spwak  of  it  later  on. 
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looker  does  good,  but  harm,  to  humanity,  and  humanity 
ooglit  to  stop  his  hand. 

1  feel  that  I  ought  almost  to  apologize  to  the  reader  for 
hiring  spent  so  much  of  his  time  over  what  are  almost  tru¬ 
isms;  but  so  many  absurd  statements  are  continually  be¬ 
ing  made,  and  so  many  whimsical  ideas  broached,  that  it 
seemed  desirable  to  have  a  clear  understanding  concerning 
the  principles  which  should  guide  our  general  conduct  to- 
srirds  animals,  before  discussing  the  special  subject  of  vivi¬ 
section. 

We  have  now  to  inquire  whether  the  deaths  and  pains 
which  the  word  vivisection  implies  are,  or  have  been, 
wrought  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
led  to  knowledge  and  power  which  could  not  otherwise 
hire  been  gained ;  or  whether  they  have  not  been  wrought 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  inasmuch  as  they  have  not  led 
to  knowledge  and  power,  or  the  power  and  knowledge 
might  have  been  gained  in  some  other  way,  or,  being  gained 
by  many  deaths  and  much  pain,  have  been  so  small  that 
minkind  could  well  have  done  without  them.  I  introduce 
the  word  death  as  well  as  pain,  because,  in  spite  of  the  ety¬ 
mology  of  the  word,  and  the  fact  that  vivisection  suggests 
to  the  public  mind  pain  only,  and  not  death  at  all,  the 
truth  is,  that  in  at  least  the  great  majority  of  cases  vivisec¬ 
tion  does  or  ought  to  mean  death  only,  and  not  pain  at  all. 
la  the  minds  of  those  ignorant  of  physiology  —  and  they 
are  foremost,  if  not  alone,  in  blaming  vivisection  —  muim 
confusion  has  arisen  from  the  different  meanings  attached 
to  the  words  “  life  ”  and  “  living.”  I  alluded  to  these  in 
the  beginning  of  this  paper.  To  many  such  it  is  perhaps 
I  revelation  to  learn  that  an  animal  may  be  kept  alive  — 
that  b,  with  its  heart  in  full  working  order,  and  its  respir¬ 
atory  movements  continuing  with  perfect  regularity  — 
for  hours  and  hours  after  all  signs  of  consciousness  have 
disappeared.  All  operations  performed  on  such  an  animal 
would  come  under  the  term  vivisection ;  but  in  the  total 
ihsence  of  all  signs  of  consciousness  it  would  be  absurd  to 
speak  of  pain.  It  would  perhaps  be  a  still  greater  revela¬ 
tion  to  such  to  learn  that  a  frog,  at  a  later  stage  in  the  se¬ 
ries  of  events  which  we  class  together  as  death,  —  when  its 
brain  and  spinal  cord  have  been  instantaneously  destroyed 
by  an  operation  the  pain  of  which  may  be  said  to  be  infini¬ 
tesimal,  and  its  heart  removed  at  a  time  when  feeling  is 
impossible,  —  may  yet  be  made  by  proper  means  to  kick 
and  jump  and  move  its  body  about  in  almost  all  possible 
ways.  Any  operation  performed  on  the  body  of  such  a 
frog  would  by  many  be  still  called  vivisection ;  but  to  speak 
of  such  a  mere  mass  of  muscle  and  nerve  as  suffering  pain, 
is  about  as  truthful  and  rational  as  to  say  that  it  is  cruel  to 
cut  down  a  tree,  though  a  silly,  ignorant  looker-on  might 
shriek  when  the  leg  moved,  for  about  the  same  cause  aud 
with  the  same  reason  that  the  African  grovels  before  his 
fetish. 

Did  the  reader  ever  see  a  rabbit  completely  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  chloral  V  Lying  prostrate,  with  Haccid  limbs, 
with  head  sunk  back  on  the  limp  neck,  motionless  and  still, 
at  first  sight  it  seems  quite  dead  and  gone.  ’  But  a  gentle 
heaving  of  the  body,  a  rise  and  a  fall  every  few  seconds, 
tells  you  that  it  still  breathes ;  and  a  finger  placed  on  the 
chest  may  feel  the  quick  throb  of  the  still  beating  heart. 
You  pull  it  and  pinch  it ;  it  does  not  move.  You  prick 
with  a  needle  the  exquisitely  sensitive  cornea  of  its  eye ; 
it  makes  no  sign,  save  only  pprhaps  a  wink.  You  make  a 
great  cut  through  its  skin  with  a  sharp  knife ;  it  does  not 
wiuce.  You  handle  and  divide  and  pinch  nerves  which 
in  ourselves  are  full  of  feeling ;  it  gives  no  sign  of  pain. 
Yet  it  is  full  of  action.  To  the  physiologist  its  body, 
though  pKxsr  in  what  the  vulgar  call  life,  is  still  the  stage 
of  manifold  events,  and  each  event  a  problem  with  a  crowd 
of  still  harder  problems  at  its  back.  He  therefore  brings 
to  bear  on  this  breathing,  pulsating,  hut  otherwise  quies¬ 
cent  frame,  the  instruments  which  are  the  tools  of  his  re- 
^rch.  He  takes  deft  tracings  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  blood 
tn  the  widening  and  narrowing  vessels  ;  he  measures  the 
time  and  the  force  of  each  throb  of  the  heart,  while  by 
light  galvanic  touches  he  stirs  this  part  or  quiets  that ;  he 
takes  note  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  chest-walls,  as  they 


quicken  or  grow  slow,  as  they  wax  or  wase,  under  this  in¬ 
fluence  or  that;  he  gathers  the  juice  which  pours  from  one 
or  another  gland ;  he  divides  this  nerve,  he  stimulates  that, 
and  marks  the  result  of  each  ;  he  brings  subtle  poisons  to 
bear  on  tbe  whole  frame,  or  on  parts ;  and  having  done 
what  he  wished  to  do,  having  obtained,  in  the  shape  of 
careful  notes  or  delicate  tracings,  answers  to  the  questions 
he  wished  to  put,  he  finishes  a  painless  death  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  all  the  blood  from  the  body,  or  by  any  other 
means  that  best  suits  him  at  the  time.  I  am  not  exaggerat¬ 
ing  when  I  say  that  this  is  at  the  present  day  one  of  the 
commonest  forms  of  vivisectional  experiment ;  this  is  what 
newspaper  writers  speak  of  as  “  torture,”  and  on  the 
strength  of  it  accuse  cultivated  physiologists  of  barbaric 
cruelty. 

A  dog  under  chloroform  or  morphia  may  be  brought  to 
very  nearly  the  same  condition  as  a  rabbit  under  chloral ; 
but  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  same  long  duration  ot 
complete  quiescence  is  maintained  with  greater  difliculty. 
Dogs  sometimes  howl  under  chloroform  or  morphia  when 
nothing  is  being  done  to  them,  and  under  circumstances 
in  which  they  can  be  suflering  no  pain.  At  the  moment 
when  the  chloroform  begins  to  take  effect  upon  them,  when 
probably  confused  carnivorous  visions  chase  through  their 
brains,  the  howling  is  often  excessive.  Any  one  who  knows 
anything  about  the  administration  of  chloroform  to  human 
beings  is  well  aware  how  frequent  cries  and  noi.scs  are  in 
the  stage  of  excitement,  and  how  little  dependence  can  be 
placed  on  them  as  signs  of  pain. 

In  a  large  number  of  cases,  then,  where  anesthetics  of 
one  kind  or  another  are  used,  vivisectional  experiments 
cause  no  pain  at  all ;  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  this  coun¬ 
try  at  least,  physiologists  always  use  anesthetics  where 
they  can.  They  do  so  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  animal, 
but  also  for  the  sake  of  the  experiment  itself.  Unless 
they  are  studying  actual  manifestations  of  feeling,  pain 
with  all  its  consequences  is  a  disturbing  element  which 
must  by  all  possible  means  be  eliminated  if  the  experiment 
is  to  have  its  due  value.  The  apparent  lifelessness  of  the 
animal  is  the  physiologist’s  opportunity ;  struggling  limbs 
would  utterly  defeat  his  aims,  and  a  sudden  start  might 
wreck  his  whole  experiment.  Chloroform  and  other  anaes¬ 
thetics  have  immensely  lessened  human  suflering,  not  only 
by  simply  diminishing  pain,  but  even  .still  more  by  putting 
it  in  the  power  of  the  surgeon  to  perform  operations  which 
he  otherwise  would  not  dare  to  attempt.  In  the  same  way 
they  have  powerfully  aided  the  progress  of  physiology  by 
rendering  possible  new  experiments,  and  by  allowing  the 
investigator  to  analyze  securely  phenomena  which  other¬ 
wise  would,  perhaps  forever,  have  remained  confused 
through  the  disturbances  caused  by  pain. 

There  are  some  experiments,  however,  requiring  vivisec¬ 
tion,  in  which  the  use  of  chloral  or  other  amesthetics  is, 
for  various  rea.sons,  inadmissible  or  undesirable.  These 
form  two  classes.  In  the  first  and  most  numerous  the  ex¬ 
periment  is  generally  a  short  one  and  quickly  carried  out, 
and  the  pain  slight  and  transient.  It  is  of  course  impossi¬ 
ble  for  any  one  to  judge  truly  of  the  pain  felt  by  any  other 
body,  and  we  may  err  in  two  ways  in  estimating  the  pain 
felt  ^  animals.  We  may  over-estimate  or  under-estimate 
it.  Perhaps  a  rough  but  tolerably  safe  test  of  great  pain 
or  distress  may  be  gained  by  noting  whether  the  animal  is 
willing  to  eat  or  no.  When  a  rabbit,  for  instance,  not  pre¬ 
viously  starved,  begins  to  munch  carrots  immediately  after 
an  operation,  or  even  continues  to  munch  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  the  operation  is  being  performed, 
it  is  only  fair  to  conclude  that  the  operation  cannot  be 
very  painful.  I  may  add,  that  in  the  experience  of  exper¬ 
imental  physiologists,  the  skin  of  the  dog  and  the  rabbit  — 
allowance  being  made  for  individual  peculiarities — is  not 
nearly  so  sensitive  as  the  human  skin. 

The  second  class  of  .  experiments  carried  on  without 
anesthetics,  those  entailing  a  considerable  amount  of  pain, 
are  not  only  by  far  the  least  numerous,  hxU  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  become  less  and  less  numerous  as  physiology  advances. 
The  end  which  the  physiologist  has  in  view  is  to  analyze 
the  life  of  any  being  into  it^  constituent  factors.  As  his 
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■cience  advances,  he  becomes  more  and  more  able  to  dis¬ 
engage  anj  one  of  these  factors  from  the  rest,  and  so  to 
study  it  by  itself.  He  can  already,  as  we  have  seen,  study 
the  complicated  phenomena  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
of  respiration,  of  various  kinds  of  movement,  quite  apart 
from  and  independent  of  the  presence  of  consciousness. 
As  his  knowledge  widens  and  bis  means  of  research  mul¬ 
tiply,  this  power  of  analysis  will  cp*ow  more  and  more; 
and  by  and  by,  if  physiology  be  allowed  free  scope  for  its 
development,  there  will  come  a  day  when  the  physiologist 
in  his  experimental  inquiries  will  cause  pain  then,  and 
and  then  only,  when  pain  is  the  actual  object  of  his  study. 
And  that  he  will  probably  study  best  upon  himself. 

At  the  present  day,  the  greatest  amount  of  pain  to  ani¬ 
mals  is  probably  caused  in  experiments  which  perhaps 
hardly  come  under  the  title  of  vivisection,  experiments  in 
which  the  effects  of  starvation  or  of  insufficient  food,  or 
the  actions  of  poisons,  are  being  studied.  These,  however, 
lead  to  valuable  results.  The  pain  which  is  the  greatest 
in  amount  and  the  least  worthy  in  object  is  the  pain  which 
comes  to  animals  whose  bodies  have  been  used  as  tests  to 
ascertain  the  poisonous  nature  of  some  suspected  material ; 
but  this  is  a  matter  of  the  witness-box,  not  of  physiology. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  physiologists  are  the  cause 
to  animals  of  much  death,  of  a  good  deal  of  slight  pain, 
and  of  some  amount  of  severe  pain.  A  very  active  pnysi- 
ologbt  will,  for  instance,  in  a  year  be  the  means  of  bring¬ 
ing  about,  for  the  sake  of  science,  as  much  death  as  a 
small  village  will  in  a  week  for  the  sake  of  its  mouths  and 
its  fun,  and  will  give  rise  to  about  as  much  pain  as  a  not 
too  enthusiastic  sportsman  in  a  short  sporting  season. 

We  have  now  to  ask  what  justification  does  he  plead  for 
this  death  and  this  pain?  What  good  to  mankind  is 
thereby  wrought  which  could  not  otherwise  be  gained  ? 

His  answer  is,  that  the  science  of  physiology  is  thereby 
advanced,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  life  has  in 
the  main  been  won  by  experiments  on  living  animals.  He 
of  course  cannot,  and  no  one  can,  tell  the  “  might  have 
been.”  Without  any  such  experiments,  physics  and  chem¬ 
istry,  aided  by  mathematics,  might  have  synthetically  re¬ 
solved  the  problems  of  life  (though  even  then  it  might  be 
said  that  both  physics  and  chemistry  sprang  from  the  older 
biologic  lore,  and  not  so  long  ago  a  common  physiological 
preparation,  the  muscle  and  nerve  of  a  frog,  started  a  new 
epoch  in  physics) ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  history,  experiments 
on  living  animals  have  been  the  stepping-stones  of  physio¬ 
logical  progress. 

llie  great  Vesalius,  the  founder  of  modern  anatomy, 
turning  his  thoughts  to  the  uses  of  the  structures  he  had 
so  well  described,  saw  clearly  that  the  problems  opening 
up  before  him  could  be  settled  only  by  vivisection.  In  his 
great  work,  “  De  Corporis  Humani  Fabrica,”  may  be  read 
the  evidence,  not  only  that  he  performed  experiments  on 
living  animals,  but  that,  had  he  not  in  so  inscrutable  a 
way  forsaken  the  arduous  pleasures  of  learning  for  the 
gossip  of  a  court,  those  experiments  would  have  led  him 
up  to  and  probably  beyond  the  discovery  which  years 
afterwards  marked  an  epoch  in  physiology,  and  made  the 
name  of  Harvey  immortal.  He,  indeed,  sowed  the  seed 
whose  fruit  Harvey  reaped.  The  corner-stone  of  physiol¬ 
ogy,  the  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  was  not 
built  up  without  death  and  pain  to  animals.  To-day,  it  is 
true,  much  of  the  evidence  touching  the  flow  of  blood  may 
be  shown  on  a  dead  body,  yet  the  full  proof  cannot  be 
given  even  now  without  an  experiment  on  a  living  creat¬ 
ure  ;  and  certainly  Harvey’s  thoughts  were  guided  by  bis 
study  of  the  living,  palpitating  heart,  and  the  motions  of  the 
living  arteries,  quite  as  much  as  by  the  suggestions  coming 
from  dead  valves  and  veins. 

After  Harvey  came  Haller,  whose  keen  intellect  dis¬ 
persed  the  misty  notions  of  the  spiritualists,  and  by  the 
establishment  of  the  doctrine  of  “  irritability  ”  laid  the 


than  any  of  the  present  day,  traced  out  the  distinction* 
between  motor  and  sensory  nerves  ;  and  yet  another,  wLen 
Marshall  Hall  and  others  demonstrated  by  vivisections  the 
wide-spread  occurrence  and  vast  importance  of  reflex  ac¬ 
tions. 

What  was  begun  with  death  and  pain  has  been  carried 
forward  by  the  same  means.  I  assert  deliberately  that  all 
our  real  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system 
—  compared  with  which  all  the  rest  of  physiology,  judged 
either  from  a  practical  or  from  a  thedr^cal  point  of  view, 
is  a  mere  appendage  —  has  been  gained  by  experiment, 
that  its  fundamental  truths  have  come  to  us  through  in¬ 
quiries  entailing  more  t>r  less  vivisection.  By  meditating 
over  the  differences  in  structure  visible  in  the  nervoui 
systems  of  different  animals,  a  shrewd  observer  might  guess 
at  the  use  of  some  particular  part ;  but  till  verified  by  ex¬ 
periment,  the  guess  would  remain  a  guess ;  and  experiment 
shows  that  sucm  guesses  may  be  entirely  wrong.  Where 
experiment  has  given  a  clue,  careful  observations  have  fre¬ 
quently  thrown  light  on  physiological  problems.  Without 
the  experimental  clue,  the  phenomena  would  ever  have 


establishment  of  the  doctrine  of  “  irritability  ”  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  true  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  : 


he  too,  in  his  work,  wrought  death  and  suffering  on  ani¬ 
mals. 

Another  groat  step  onward  was  made  when  Charles  Bell 
and  Majendie,  by  experiments  on  animals  more  painful 


the  experimental  clue,  the  phenomena  would  ever  have 
remained  a  hopeless  puzzle,  or  have  served  to  bolster  up 
some  baseless  fancy.  What  disease,  or  what  structure  in 
what  animal,  could  ever  have  made  us  acquainted  with 
that  “inhibitory”  function  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve 
which  the  vivisectional  experiment  of  Weber  first  detected  ? 
What  a  light  that  one  experiment  has  thrown  on  the 
working  of  the  nervous  system  1  What  disease  could  have 
told  us  that  which  we  have  learnt  from  the  experiments  of 
Du  Bois-Reymond  and  of  Pfliiger  ?  Where  would  physi¬ 
ological  science  be  now  if  the  labors  of  Flourens,  Brown- 
Sdquard,  Schiff,  Vulpian,  Goltz,  Waller,  and  others,  were 
suddenly  wiped  away  from  the  records  of  the  past  ?  Yet 
each  of  these  names  recalls  long  series  of  experiments,  some 
of  them  painful  in  character,  on  living  animals. 

I  repeat,  take  away  from  the  physiology  of  the  nervous 
system  the  backbone  of  experimental  knowledge,  and  it 
would  fall  into  a  shapeless,  huddled  mass. 

The  chemistry  of  living  beings,  one  would  imagine  at 
first  thoughts,  might  be  investigated  without  distressing 
the  organisms  which  formed  the  subjects  of  research.  The 
labors  of  Lavoisier  and  Priestley,  who  first  made  clear  the 
chemistry  of  respiration,  if  they  entailed  no  use  of  the 
knife,  caused  at  times  a  no  less  painful  suffocation  ;  while 
the  great  advances  which  have  been  made  in  this  branch  of 
the  study  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  are  still 
being  made,  necessitate  almost  daily  vivisection,  in  order 
that  the  gases  of  the  blood  may  be  studied  in  exactly  the 
same  condition  as  they  are  in  the  living  body.  Even  still 
more  bloody  has  been  the  path  by  following  which  we  have 
gained  the  knowledge  we  now  possess  of  the  chemistry  of 
digestion  and  nutrition.  I  have  only  to  mention  the  names 
of  Bidder  and  Schmidt  and  Bernard,  to  call  to  the  mind  o 
the  physiological  student  important  results,  nearly  all 
reached  through  vivisection.  The  shifts  and  changes  of  the 
elements  within  our  body  are  too  subtle  and  complex  to  be 
divined  from  the  results  of  the  chemical  laboratory ;  the 
physiologist  has  to  search  for  them  within  the  body,  and 
to  mark  the  compounds  changing  in  the  very  spot  where 
they  change  ;  otherwise  all  is  guess-work. 

Among  the  labors  of  the  present  generation,  none  per¬ 
haps  have  already  more  far-reaching  results,  none  hold 
out  more  promise  of  fruit  in  the  future,  than  those  which 
bear  on  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  over  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  blood  and  over  nutrition.  The  knowledge 
we  are  gradually  acquiring  of  the  subtle  nervous  bonds 
which  bind  together  the  unconscious  members  of  the  an¬ 
imal  commonwealth,  which  make  each  part  or  organ  at 
once  the  slave  and  guardian  of  every  other,  and  which 
with  cords  of  nervous  sympathy  draw  each  moiety  of  the 
body  to  work  for  the  good  of  all,  is  putting  a  new  aspect 
on  physiology,  and  throwing  many  a  gleam  of  light  into 
the  very  darkest  regions  of  the  science.  The  words  “  in¬ 
flammation  ”  and  “  fever,”  bandied  about  of  old  as  mystery- 
words,  sounding  much  but  signifying  little  —  shuttlecocks 
tossed  to  and  Tro  from  one  school  of  doctrinaire  patholo¬ 
gists  to  another  —  now  at  last,  through  the  labors  of 
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Bodern  physiology,  seem  in  a  fair  way  of  being  understood. 
That  understanding,  when  it  is  complete,  will  hare  been 
gained  step  by  step  through  experiments  on  living  animals, 
one  of  the  first  of  which  was  Claude  Bernard’s  research 
on  vaso  motor  nerves.* 

There  still  remains  the  question.  What  good  does  physi¬ 
ology  brin^  to  mankind  ?  Of  the  value  of  physiology  as 
a  not  insignificant  segment  of  the  circle  of  universal 
knowledge,  nothing  need  be  said ;  where  saying  aught  is 
necessary,  it  would  be  useless.  2Jor  need  much  be  said 
concerning  the  practical  value  of  physiology  as  a  basis  for 
the  conduct  of  life.  So  long  as  men  refuse  to  learn  or  to 
listen  to  physiology  in  order  that  they  may  the  better  use 
their  bodies,  it  would  be  hopeless  and  useless  to  talk  of  the 
day  when  they  may  come  to  it  for  instruction  how  to  form 
their  minds  and  mould  their  natures.  It  will  be  enough 
for  my  present  purpose  to  point  out  briefly  the  relations  of 
physiology  to  the  practical  art  of  medicine. 

These  are  twofold,  in  the  first  place,  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  is  largely  indebted  to  physiology  on  account  of 
special  discoveries  and  particular  experimental  researches. 
If  we  regard  the  profession  simply  as  a  body  of  men  who 
possess  or  should  possess  a  remedy  for  every  disease,  this 
may  seem  an  exaggerated  statement.  Many  of  the  remedies 
in  use  or  in  vogue  at  the  present  day  have  been  discovered 
by  chance,  borrowed  from  ignorant  savages,  or  lighted  on 
by  blind  trials.  Physiology  can  lay  no  claim  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  opium  or  quinine.  Where  specific  remedies 
have  been  suggested  by  physiological  results  or  theories,  it 
has  not  seldom  happened  that  the  remedies,  though  useful, 
have  been  given  lor  a  wrong  reason,  or  have  done  good  in 
a  way  which  was  not  expected. 

But  if  we  look  upon  the  medical  profession  as  a  body  of 
men,  cunning  to  detect  the  nature  and  to  forecast  the 
issues  of  the  bodily  ills  under  which  we  suffer,  skilful  in 
the  use  of  means  to  avoid  or  to  lessen  tho^e  ills,  rich  in 
resources  whereby  pain  is  diminished  and  dangerous  mal¬ 
adies  artfully  guided  to  a  happy  end,  then  we  owe  physi¬ 
ology  many  and  great  debts.  Did  the  reader  ever  suffer, 
or  witness  others  suffer,  with  subsequent  relief,  a  severe 
surgical  operation  ?  if  so,  let  him  revere  the  name  of  John 
Hunter,  the  father  of  modern  surgery.  But  Hunter  was 
emphatically  a  physiologist ;  his  surgery  was  but  the  carry¬ 
ing  into  practice  of  physiological  ideas,  many  of  which 
were  gut  by  experiments  on  living  animals.  Does  the 
reader  know  that  in  all  great  surgical  operations  there  are 
moments  of  imminent  danger  lest  life  steal  away  in  gushes 
of  blood  from  the  divided  vessels,  danger  now  securely 
met  by  ligatures  scientifically  and  deftly  tied  ?  Does  he 
know  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  danger  was  imper¬ 
fectly  met  by  hot  searing-irons  and  other  rude  means,  and 
that  the  introduction  of  ligatures,  with  their  proper  appli¬ 
cation,  is  due  to  experiments,  cruel  experiments,  if  you 
like,  on  dogs  and  other  dumb  animals,  experiments  emi¬ 
nently  physiological  in  their  nature,  about  which  much  may 
be  read  in  the  book  of  Jones  on  Haemorrhage  ?  Even 
now,  year  by  year,  the  scientific  surgeon,  by  experiments 
on  animals,  is  at  once  adding  to  physiological  knowledge 
and  bettering  his  treatment  of  wounded  or  diseased  arte¬ 
ries.  Has  the  reader  seen  any  one  once  stricken  by  paraly¬ 
sis,  or  bowed  down  by  some  nervous  malady,  yet  afterwards 
made  whole  and  brought  back  to  fair,  if  not  vigorous, 
health?  I'he  advice  which  turned  such  a  one  towards 
recovery  was  based  on  knowledge  originally  drawn  from 
the  vivisectional  experiments  of  physiologists,  and  made 
safe  by  matured  experience.  Or  has  he  watched  any  dear 
*f'_6Dd  fading  away  in  that  terrible  malady  diabetes,  after 
rejoicing  that  for  a  season  he  seemed  to  be  gathering 
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Strength  and  ceasing  to  fail,  even  if  not  regaining  health  ? 
The  only  gleam  of  light  into  that  mysterious  disease  which 
we  possess,  came  from  the  vivisectional  researches  of 
Claude  Bernard  on  the  formation  of  glycogen  in  the  liver ; 
and  by  judiciously  acting  upon  the  results  of  those  re¬ 
searches  the  skilful  physician  can  sometimes  stay  its  rav¬ 
ages.  He  cannot  cure  it  even  now  ;  and,  unless  some  em¬ 
piric  remedy  be  found  by  chance,  will  never  cure  it,  until, 
by  the  death  of  many  animals  in  the  physiological  labora¬ 
tory,  the  mystery  of  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver 
be  cleared  up. 

But  why  need  I  go  on  adding  one  special  benefit  to 
another  ?  They  may  be  all  summed  up  in  one  sentence, 
which  embodies  the  whole  relation  of  physiology  to  the 
medical  profession. 

The  art  of  medicine  is  the  science  of  physiology  applied 
to  detailed  vital  phenomena  by  the  help  of  a  wisdom  which 
comes  of  enlighiened  experience,  and  an  ingenuity  which 
is  born  of  practice.  Were  there  not  a  single  case  on  record 
in  which  physiology  had  given  special  and  direct  help  to 
the  cure  of  the  sick,  there  would  still  remain  the  great 
truth  that  the  ideas  of  physiology  are  the  mother  ideas  of 
medicine.  The  physiologist,  unencumbered  by  the  care  of 
the  sick,  not  weighted  by  the  burden  of  desiring  some  im¬ 
mediate  practical  result,  is  the  pioneer  into  the  dark  places 
of  vital  actions.  The  truths  which  he  discovers  in  his  lab¬ 
oratory  pass  over  at  once  to  the  practitiom  r,  busy  in  a  con¬ 
stant  struggle  with  the  puzzling  complexity  of  corporeal 
events :  in  his  hands  they  are  sifted,  extended,  and  multi¬ 
plied.  The  projierty  of  the  physiologists  alone,  they  might 
perhaps  lie  barren ;  used  by  the  physician  or  surgeon,  they 
soon  bear  fruit.  The  hint  given  by  a  physiologist  of  the 
past  generation  becomes  a  household  word  wilh  the  doctors 
of  the  present,  and  their  records  in  turn  offer  rich  stores  of 
suggestive  and  corrective  tacts  for  the  physiologists  of  the 
generation  to  come.  Take  away  from  the  practical  art  of 
medicine  the  theoretical  truths  of  physiology,  and  you 
would  have  left  a  crowd  of  busy  idlers  in  full  strife  over 
fantastic  ideas.  The  reader  has  laughed  with  Molibre  over 
the  follies  of  the  doctrinaire  physicians  of  times  gone  by. 
He  has  to  thank  experimental  physiology  that  he  has  not 
the  same  follies  to  laugh  over  and  to  sutler  from  now.  The 
so  called  practical  man  is  ever  prone  to  entangle  himself  in 
and  guide  his  conduct  by  baseless  speculations.  Buch  has 
been  the  case  with  medicine.  The  history  of  medicine  in 
past  centuries  is  largely  occupied  with  the  conflicts  of  con¬ 
tending  schools  of  pathology  —  schools  which  arose  from 
this  or  that  master  putting  forward  a  fancy,  or  a  fragment 
of  truth,  as  the  basis  of  all  medical  judgment.  These  have 
given  place  in  the  present  century  to  a  rational  pathology, 
which  knows  no  school  and  swears  to  the  words  of  no 
master,  but  is  slowly  and  surely  unravelling,  bit  by  bit,  the 
many  separate  tangled  knots  of  disease.  They  have  given 
place  because  men  have  come  to  see  that  maladies  can  only 
be  mastered  through  a  scientific  comprehension  of  the 
nature  of  disease ;  that  pathology,  the  science  of  disease,  be¬ 
ing  a  part  of,  is  inseparable  from,  physiology,  the  science 
of  life ;  that  the  methods  of  both  are  the  same,  for  in  each  a 
sagacious  observation  starts  an  inquiry,  which  a  well- 
directed  series  of  experiments  brings  to  a  successful  end. 

Many,  if  not  most,  of  these  experiments  must  be  made  on 
living  beings.  Hence  it  is  that  animals  are  killed  and  suffer 
pain,  in  order  that  physiological  knowledge  may  be  in¬ 
creased,  and  disease  made  less. 

Take  away  from  the  art  of  medicine  all  that  with  which 
physiology  has  enriched  it,  and  the  surgeon  or  the  physi¬ 
cian  of  to-day  would  be  little  better  than  a  mystery-man,  or 
a  quack  vendor  of  chance-gotten  drugs.  Take  out  of  the 
present  system  of  physiology  all  that  has  been  gained  by 
experiments  on  living  animals,  and  the  whole  structure 
would  collapse,  leaving  nothing  but  a  few  isolated  facts  of 
human  experience. 

As  far  as  we  can  see,  what  has  been  will  be.  The  physi¬ 
ology  of  the  future,  if  not  hampered  by  any  ignorant  re¬ 
straint,  will,  out  of  the  death  of  animals,  continue  to  press 
further  and  further  into  the  mystery  of  —  and  j'ear  by  year 
bring  the  physician,  and  not  the  physician  only,  but  every 
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one,  power  to  prolong,  to  strengthen,  and  to  purify  —  the 
life  of  man.  By  no  other  way  can  man  hope  to  gain  this 
end.  He  is  thereby  justified  for  the  death  be  causes  and 
the  pain  he  gives. 

We  have  yet  to  consider  this  question  in  its  other  aspect ; 
we  have  to  examine,  not  only  the  effects  of  vivisection  as 
far  as  animals  are  concerned,  but  also  its  influence  on  man 
himself.  Little,  however,  need  be  said.  Necessary  vivisec¬ 
tion.  we  have  shown,  cannot  be  called  cruel,  'fhe  question 
of  the  necessity  of  any  particular  case  can  only  be  judged 
by  the  investigator  himself.  I  content  myself  with  assert¬ 
ing  that  any  attempt  to  draw  up  for  the  guidance  of  others 
a  general  definition  of  necessary  and  unnecessary  vivisec¬ 
tion  must  prove  utterly  futile.  Only  he  who  is  making  an 
inquiry  knows  his  own  needs.  If  he  experiments  reck¬ 
lessly  and  needlessly,  he  becomes  cruel,  and,  being  cruel, 
will  thereby  be  the  worse.  But  if  he  experiments  carefully 
and  heedf'ully,  never  causing  pain  where  it  could  be  avoided, 
never  sacrificing  a  life  without  having  in  view  some  object, 
to  attain  which  there  seemed  no  other  way,  remembering 
that  whoever  “  tortures  ”  either  dead  or  living  nature  care¬ 
lessly  will  get  no  true  response,  there  is  no  reason  why  his 
moral  nature  should  suffer  even  ever  so  little  tarnish.  On 
the  contrary,  experience  teaches  us  that  earnest  physiolo¬ 
gists,  who  have  killed  animals  in  the  single  hope  of  gaining 
new  truths  or  of  making  old  ones  plain,  have  grown  more 
gentle  and  more  careful  the  longer  they  worked  and  the 
more  experiments  they  made. 

The  effects  of  vivisection  on  the  moral  nature  of  man 
may  fairly  be  tested  by  experience.  There  are  in  this 
country  several  physiologists,  myself  among  the  number, 
who  have  for  several  years  performed  experiments  on  living 
animals.  We  have  done  repeatedly  the  things  which  a 
distinguished  lady  has  seen  fit  to  say  “  are  best  spoken  of  as 
nameless.”  I  can  confidently  appeal  to  all  who  know  us, 
whether  they  have  seen  any  deterioration  in  our  moral 
nature  as  the  result  of  our  work ;  whether  we  are  to-day  less 
careful  of  giving  pain  than  we  were  when  we  began  to  ex¬ 
periment  ;  whether  they  can  trace  in  us  any  lessening  of 
that  sympathy  with  dumb  animals  which  all  men  should 
feel  even  in  the  very  thickest  of  the  struggle  for  existence. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  fortune  left  by  Baron  Meyer  de  Rothschild  exceeds 
three  millions  sterling. 

Strauss  has  left  two  unfinished  works :  a  Life  of  Lessing 
and  a  Life  of  Beethoven. 

In  Paris,  breakfast-caps  for  ladies  are  now  made  in  the 
same  shape  as  the  pretty  caps  worn  by  Normandy  girls. 

Mr.  Robertson’s  comedy  of  “  School  ”  was  played  the 
other  night  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Theatre  for  the  five 
hundredth  time. 

A  Parisian  paper  states  that  there  is  in  Paris  an 
Hdcel  des  Ph'dnom^nes,  to  which  human  curiosities  resort 
on  arriving  at  the  capital. 

The  Paris  Figaro  declares  marriage  to  be  a  tiresome 
book  with  a  very  fine  preface.  This  is  one  of  those  critics 
of  marriage  who  have  failed  in  matrimony,  as  Mr.  Disraeli 
would  put  it. 

Auerbach’s  new  novel.  “  Waldfried,  a  Family  His¬ 
tory,”  is  to  be  published  this  month.  American  readers 
will  probably  have  the  opportunity  of  taking  their  choice 
of  two  translations. 

A  London  photographer  states  that  if  calico  is  dipped 
for  an  instant  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  rendered  water¬ 
proof.  A  water-proof  for  the  million  may  thus  be  obtained 
at  about  a  shilling  a  garment. 

Millie  Christine,  the  double  lady,  is  the  subject  of  a 
lawsuit  by  a  railway  company  in  France,  who  contend  that 
■he  or  they  ought  tp  travel  with  two  tickets.  Miss  Chris¬ 
tine  says  Uiat  one  is  sufficient. 


Victor  Hugo’s  new  romance,  “  Quatrevingt-treize " 
has  been  published  in  Paris  in  three  octavo  volumes.  Tht* 
narrative  is  in  three  parts,  which  are  entitled,  “  En  Mer" 
“  A  Paris,”  and  “  En  Vendee.”  ’ 

Offenbach’s  “  Orphde  aux  Enfers  ”  has  been  almost  en¬ 
tirely  re-written,  and  produced  at  the  Paris  Gaitd.  At  its 
first  representation  in  1858,  Orph^,  was  in  two  acts  and 
four  scenes,  and  the  composer  has  now  so  added  to  it  that 
it  contains  four  acts  and  twelve  scenes. 

The  following  advertisement  appears  in  a  Scotch  jour¬ 
nal  ;  “  Wanted,  an  experienced  nurse  to  take  charge  of  a 
young  child,  between '■thirty  and  thirty-five  years  old,  of 
unexceptional  character  and  good  reference.  None  need 
apply  who  cannot  produce  the  best  testimonials.” 

“  You  capnot  taste  in  the  dark,”  said  a  renowned  and 
pedantic  Edinburgh  lecturer.  “Nature  has  intended  us 
to  see  our  food.”  “  Then,”  inquired  a  forward  pdpil,  “  how 
about  a  blind  man  at  dinner?  ”  “  Nature,  sir,”  answered 
the  professor,  “  has  provided  him  with  eye-teeth.” 

Among  the  pocket-handkerchiefs  in  the  trousseau  of  the 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  there  is  one  that  was  exhibited  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867  in  the  Italian  department 
It  was  purchased  last  year  in  Italy  for  1 2,000  francs  by  the 
Czarina,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  the  embroiderer  seven  of 
the  best  years  of  her  life  and  her  eyes  into  the  bargain. 

Here  is  a  hint  from  Paris  for  people  who  give  tea-par¬ 
ties.  The  newest  kind  of  tea-tables  are  oval,  having  braw 
handles,  so  that  they  and  the  whole  tea  equipage  are 
brought  in  at  once.  They  are  in  the  form  of  a  kind  of 
double  table,  having  a  smaller  one  above  fastened  to  the 
principal  one  by  four  legs.  The  cake  and  bread  and  but 
ter  are  placed  underneath  the  smaller  one  in  the  centre, 
and  tea-cups  all  around,  and  the  cream,  sugar,  and  tea  on 
the  upper  one. 

M.  Anatole  Crescent,  who  died  in  Paris  in  1869,  be- 
c^ueatbed  by  his  will  the  sum  of  lOO.OOOf.  for  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  triennial  prize  for  the  best  opera-book,  serious 
or  comic.  The  result  of  the  first  competition  has  lately 
been  announced,  and  is  by  no  means  encouraging.  Of  fifty- 
six  manuscripts  submitted  to  them,  the  judges,  among 
whom  were  some  of  the  first  French  composers  and  libret¬ 
tists,  found  not  one  of  sufficient  merit  to  justify  them  in 
awarding  the  prize.  A  second  trial  is  therefore  announced, 
and  manuscripts  are  to  be  sent  in  by  April  15. 

Mr.  Forster,  with  that  mild  wrath  which  takes  pos¬ 
session  of  him  whenever  he  corrects  any  misapprehension 
touching  Charles  Dickens,  denies  point  blank  the  state¬ 
ment  that  a  baronetcy,  or  any  other  Court  honor.'*,  were 
offered  to  Dickens  by  the  Queen  ;  but  the  Queen  sent  for 
him  to  Buckingham  Palace  in  1870,  had  a  most  friendly 
chat  with  him,  and  gave  him  her  book  on  the  Highlands, 
with  an  autograph  inscription.  Her  Majesty  said  she,  as 
the  humblest  of  writers,  would  be  ashamed  to  offer  it  to 
one  of  the  greatest,  but  that  Mr.  Helps,  being  asked  to 
ive  it,  had  told  her  that  it  would  be  valued  most  if  given 
y  herself.  After  this  he  went  to  a  Royal  Levee,  and  his 
daughter  was  presented  at  the  next  Drawing  Room. 

The  London  Court  Journal  gets  the  following  story 
from  Scotland  :  A  parish  in  the  kingdom  of  Fife  had  for 
a  minister  a  good  man  remarkable  for  his  benevolent  dis¬ 
position.  Meeting  one  of  his  parishioners  one  day,  he  said, 
“Jeanie,  what  way  do  I  never  see  you  in  the  kirk?” 
“  Weel,  sir,”  said  Jeanie,  “  to  be  plain  wi’  ye,  I  haena  a 

5 air  of  shoon  to  gang  wi’.”  “  A  pair  o’  snoon,  Jeanie  I 

eanie.  I’ll  no  let  you  stay  at  hame  for  that ;  what  would 
a  pair  cost?”  “  Aboot  four  shillings,  sir.”  Putting  his 
hand  into  bis  pocket,  he  gave  Jeanie  the  money,  and  went 
bis  way.  Some  time  after,  meeting  her  again,  he  said, 
“  Dear  me,  Jeanie,  I’ve  never  seen  ye  in  the  kirk  yet; 
what  way  is  that  ?  ”  “  Weel,  sir,”  said  Jeanie,  “  to  be  plain 
wi’  ye,  when  the  weather's  guid,  and  I  hae  time,  I  prefer 
aun  to  Dumfarlin’  to  hear  Mr.  Gillespie.”  “  Oh,  indeed, 
eanie,  lass,  that’s  the  way  o’t,  is’t  ?  You  might  hae  gi'en 
me  the  first  day  o’  the  shoon,  ony  way,  d’ye  no  think  ?^’ 
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CITY  AND  COUNTRY  LIBRARIES. 

The  interest  in  Public  Libraries  has  grown  during  the 
past  few  years,  but  has  not  yet  become  so  general  that  the 
necessity  for  the  institution  is  conceded  without  dispute,  in 
the  same  way  for  example  as  the  necessity  for  common 
Bcbools  is  conceded.  In  the  case  of  schools  the  discussion 
turns  now  not  on  their  establishment,  but  upon  the  mode 
in  which  they  shall  be  conducted ;  and  perhaps  it  is  too 
early  to  look  for  a  similar  turn  in  the  discussion  regard¬ 
ing  public  libraries.  Yet  sooner  or  later  there  must  be 
« thorough  consideration  of  this  subject  also,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  if  those  most  interested  in  the 
establishment  of  libraries  were  to  give  their  thought 
niMnly  to  the  character  which  the  library  should  take, 
and  the  best  mode  of  administering  it,  the  conclusions 
which  they  would  reach  might  render  superfluous  the 
primary  question,  Shall  we  have  a  Public  Library? 

The  truth  is,  we  are  suffering  from  preconceived  notions 
of  what  a  Public  Library  is.  The  great  collections  of 
books  which  have  become  public  under  the  changed  con¬ 
ditions  of  civilized  life,  that  have  gradually  made  common 
property  out  of  the  accumulations  of  privileged  classes, 
have  constituted  in  the  popular  mind  an  ideal  of  a  Public 
Library,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  mention  the  words 
without  finding  ourselves  mentally  constructing  a  large 
building  of  stately  architecture,  with  vast  interior,  and 
apparently  inaccessible  heights  of  books,  to  be  scaled 
only  by  a  few  hardy  librarians  with  their  ladders,  an 
elaborate  system  of  catalogues  and  shelving,  rules  and 
Kgulations,  and  a  corps  of  eye-glassed  gentlemen  moving 
within  the  sacred  enclosure,  while  stories  come  of  hidden 
recesses  where .  books  are  received,  labelled,  catalogued, 
and  bound. 

That  such  libraries  are  to  be  found  in  our  great  cities 
is  a  cause  for  sincere  thankfulness;  that  there  should 
exist  among  them  a  rivalry  looking  to  numerical  superi- 
nity  is  a  gain  to  students  and  readers  ;  that  they  should 
be  the  great  receptacles  for  the  private  libraries  which 
otherwise  would  be  disbanded  and  scattered  to  be  shut 
op  again  in  private  rooms,  is  a  real  advantage ;  and  that 
they  should  be  the  gathering  place  for  students  and  men 
of  letters,  working  homes  for  the  busy  craft  of  book-makers, 
this  too  is  an  incidental  advantage.  All  these  considera¬ 
tions  belong  to  city  life.  The  great  library,  growing  by 
the  impetus  of  its  size,  attracting  books  and  book-makers, 
is  now  unquestionably  regarded  the  intellectual  centre  of 
»  city,  quite  as  necessary  in  its  way  as  the  Merchants’ 
Exchange;  the  absence  of  which  would  be  a  matter  of 
shame,  and  its  healthy  growth  an  honest  pride. 

The  manner,  too,  in  which  such  institutions  as  the 
Boston  Public  Library  are  carried  on,  —  rivalling  in  its 
enterprise  and  its  spirit  of  service  the  conduct  of  a 
■Mrcantile  house  that  seeks  to  extend  its  business  by 
waiting  on  its  customers,  making  its  shop  attractive,  and 
soliciting  orders  —  is  indicative  of  a  right  understanding 
of  the  use  and  object  of  a  library ;  and  with  the  increased 


facilities  for  travel,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  great  public 
libraries  will  serve  the  interests  of  a  large  outlying  district. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Boston  library  has  established 
branches  in  the  remote  precincts  of  Boston,  and  has  aimed 
to  make  its  central  library  eflicient  five  miles  from  Boyls- 
ton  Street,  is  a  sign  that  its  trustees  understand  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  a  really  active  Public  Library  in  a 
great  city  must  do  its  work. 

But  just  as  the  city'  schools  must  be  for  the  city,  and 
can  never  answer  the  needs  of  country  people,  though 
children  fifteen  miles  away  may  avail  themselves  of  them, 
so  the  city  library,  however  magnificent  it  may  be,  is 
limited  by  its  very  conditions  to  city  use,  and  every 
instinct  of  national  and  Christian  life  which  leads  us  to 
scatter  schools  where  the  country  children  can  be  taught, 
comes  into  play  when  we  consider  the  question  of  free 
libraries  for  the  same  children  and  their  elders.  Briefly, 
the  Public  Library  is  no  more,  of  necessity,  a  great  and 
expensive  collection  of  books,  than  is  the  school  a  highly 
organized,  splendidly  endowed,  and  thoroughly  equipped 
institution.  A  country  school,  with  a  teacher  who  has  the 
teacher’s  faculty,  has  the  essential  of  a  school ;  a  country 
library  containing  the  books  that  make  readers  and 
thinkers,  has  the  e.tsetiUaLs  of  a  library.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  school  to  have  the  most  complete  apparatus, 
and  most  approved  furniture ;  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
library  to  have  a  large  accumulation  of  books :  the  end 
of  such  a  school  is  not  to  complete  a  child’s  education  ; 
the  end  of  such  a  library  is  not  to  make  it  possible  for  a 
student  to  Investigate  every  conceivable  subject. 

If  now  the  attention  of  people  were  directed  to  the 
establishment  of  small  local  libraries  of  books  to  be  read, 
and  the  iileal  of  a  great,  permanent  collection  of  books 
abandoned,  it  is  certain  that  very  feasible  plans  could  be 
adopted  to  secure  such  a  result.  If  it  were  held  to  bo  un¬ 
necessary  to  build  a  fire-proof  building,  to  send  an  agent 
to  Europe  to  collect  rare  books,  to  have  a  large  fund  in¬ 
vested,  then  it  would  he  as  simple  a  matter  to  have  a 
district  library  as  to  have  a  district  school ;  and  if,  as 
every  district  school  is  part  of  a  system,  every  little  library 
were  also  part  of  a  well-ordered  system,  then  we  might 
have  not  only  our  great  libraries  in  the  city,  our  highly 
organized  city  schools,  our  colleges  and  their  libraries  ; 
but  also  a  great  net-work  of  small  lending  libraries,  con¬ 
nected  with  our  country  schools,  and  so  onlered  that  there 
should  be  an  economical  use  of  the  same  material,  and  each  • 
library  should  be  not  a  solitary  and  independent  collection, 
but  one  that  is  part  of  a  general  system.  We  leave  for 
another  paper  the  further  and  practical  consideration  of 
this  subject. 

NOTES. 

—  In  the  present  number  of  Every  Saturday  is  be¬ 
gun  the  first  of  the  original  serials,  announced  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers  as  a  new  feature  in  the  journal.  “  His  Two 
Wives,”  by  Mrs.  Mary  Clemmer  Ames,  author  of 
“  Eircne,”  “  A  Memorial  of  Alice  and  Pheebe  Cary,” 

“  Outlines,”  and  other  writings,  will  continue  for  several 
weeks.  Other  novels  are  in  preparation,  and  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  make  this  an  attractive  portion  of  Every  Sat¬ 
urday. 

—  The  Agassiz  Memorial  Fund  has  reached  S85,000  as 
I  last  reported.  We  are  glad  to  see  among  the  sums  named 
one  of  S2.  Mr.  Salisbury’s  S5000,  with  his  interesting 
letter,  is  a  gracious  gift,  but  the  gratitude  of  men  and 
women  everywhere  to  .Agassiz  must  find  expression  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  means,  and  the  small  sums  that  arc  given 
are  quite  sure  to  represent  very  sincere,  honest  devotion  to 
Agassiz’s  'memory. 
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—  The  April  namber  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  will  have 
one  article  likely  to  be  much  read :  “  In  Weimar  with 
Liszt.”  It  ia  composed  of  passages  from  letters  written 
by  a  pupil  of  the  great  pianist  to  her  friends  in  America, 
and  they  have  the  charm  that  attaches  to  all  spontaneous, 
enthusiastic  writing. 

—  Hurd  and  Houghton,  New  York ;  Tlie  Riverside 
Press,  Cambridge,  announce  for  publication,  when  com* 
pleted  in  the  Atlantic,  Rev.  William  M.  Baker’s  ”  Mose 
Evans.”  This  story  has  excited  great  interest  as  a  pict¬ 
ure  of  Southern  life  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  for  its 
representation  of  characters  really  new  to  fiction.  In  our 
judgment  the  South  presents  a  field  for  realistic  fiction, 
almost  uncultivated.  Mose  Evans  himself  would  have 
been  impossible  elsewhere. 

—  President  Eliot  is  not  generally  regarded  as  a  brag- 
g..rt;  and  when;  in  bis  Annual  Report,  he  spoke  of  the 
great  Dining  Hall  now  nearly  completed,  in  connection 
with  Memorial  Hall,  in  these  words,  “  It  is  by  far  the 
grandest  college  hall  in  the  world,  and  there  are  very  few 
rooms  for  secular  purposes  in  existence,  which  can  be  com¬ 
pared  with  it,”  people  were  disposed  to  lift  their  eyebrows 
a  little,  and  to  feel  uncomfortable  at  the  thought  of  the 
peacock  taking  possession  of  the  university.  There  are 
few  public  halls  abroad,  especially  in  England,  that  move 
men  educated  in  our  American  colleges  so  much  as  the 
great  college  halls,  like  those  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
Memorial  Hall  and  the  more  extensive  Dining  Hall,  which, 
with  the  theatre,  planned  but  not  built,  form  the  great 
building  erected  by  the  alumni  of  Harvard  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  noble  dead,  will  appeal  in  the  same  way  to 
travellers  and  to  students,  and  as  a  matter  of  dimensions 
President  Eliot  is  assuredly  right.  Christ  Church  Hall  at 
Oxford  is  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  by  forty,  and  fifty 
in  height;  Queens  College  Hall  measures  sixty  feet  by 
thirty.  In  Cambridge,  St.  John’s  College  Hall  is  also 
sixty  feet  by  thirty ;  that  of  Corpus  Christi  College  is 
^sixty-two  by  twenty-seven,  the  height  thirty-five ;  Trinity 
■Hall  is  thirty-six  feet  in  length  by  twenty-four  in  width, 
and  twenty-five  in  height ;  and  the  two  greatest  halls,  those 
of  Kings  College  and  Trinity  College,  are,  the  former,  one 
hundred  and  two  feet  long,  thirty-six  feet  wide,  and  forty- 
five  feet  high ;  the  latter,  one  hundred  and  two  feet  long, 
forty  feet  wide,  and  fifty-six  feet’  high.  This  last  may 
perhaps  be  reganled  as  the  finest  college  hall  in  England. 
Now  the  Dining  Hall  at  Harvard  is  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  feet  in  length,  sixty  feet  in  width,  and  from  fifty 
to  sixty  feet  in  height.  So  then,  as  regards  dimensions,  it 
sur{)as8es  the  finest  of  the  English  halls,  and  when  it  is 
added  that  Memorial  Hall,  connecting  with  it,  is  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  four  feet  in  length  by  thirty  feet  in  width,  and 
that  the  theatre  will  be  added  finally  upon  the  other  side, 
with  corresponding  proportions,  it  will  be  seen  that  Har¬ 
vard  men  may  feel  a  justifiable  pride  in  the  structure. 
Nor  is  it  simply  in  its  bigness  that  one  may  rejoice,  but  in 
the  noble  simplicity  of  the  interior,  the  honest  workman¬ 
ship,  and  the  beauty  of  its  lofty,  open  timber  roof.  Well 
may  President  Eliot  say,  in  his  recommendation  that  the 
hail  be  used  by  the  entire  college  each  day,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  kept  for  great  occasions  only,  “  The  moral  effect  of 
living  in  that  superb  hall  could  not  but  be  good.  .  .  . 
Built  to  keep  alive  precious  examples  of  brave  devotion 
to  country,  truth,  and  duty,  it  is  a  place  to  be  proud  of 
and  to  become  attached  to,  a  place  around  which  in  suc¬ 
cessive  generations  pleasant  associations  and  inspiring 
memories  will  gather,  a  place  to  exert  upon  the  opening 
mind  of  youth  a  wholesome  though  unnoticed  influence.” 


[March  21,  1874. 

—  The  Boston  Museum  o^  Fine  Arts  has  had  the  good 
sense  to  use  its  collections  as  it  secures  them  from  time  to 
time,  without  waiting  for  a  building  of  its  own.  In  this 
way  it  is  able  to  begin  its  work  at  once,  and  thus  retain 
the  good-will  of  the  public.  It  has  exhibited  the  Waj 
collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  and  would  no  doubt 
have  exhibited  the  Laurence  collection  of  armor,  had  not 
that  been  destroyed  in  the  great  fire,  —  a  grievous  loss, 
not  lightly  to  be  estimated.  The  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  New  York  has  pursued  the  same  wise  policy,  and  a 
generous  rivalry  between  the  two  institutions  can  only 
work  to  the  advantage  of  art-loving  citizens.  Just  now 
the  Boston  Museum  has  had  a  windfall  in  securing  the 
loan  of  a  valuable  collection  of  Spanish  pictures  owned  by 
the  Due  de  Montpensicr.  Mr.  Arthur  Codman,  of  Boston, 
while  in  Gibraltar  learned  that  the  collection,  boxed  for 
shipment  to  London  for  exhibition  there,  had  been  re¬ 
tained  ow  ng  to  a  change  in  the  plans  of  the  London 
committee,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  securing  the  colle^ 
tion  for  a  similar  exhibition  in  America.  He  at  once 
wrote  to  Boston,  whence  letters  went  to  the  duke,  but  tbe 
special  influence  which  secured  it  was  that  of  M.  Auguste 
Laugel,  private  secretary  to  the  Due  de  Montpensier, 
and  husband  to  a  lady  of  Boston  birth,  though  her  life 
has  been  almost  wholly  abroad.  Tlie  owner  consenied  to 
the  request,  only  requiring  a  guarantee  fund  against  loss 
of  the  pictures,  and  that  the  expenses  of  insurance  and 
freight  should  be  met.  Thus  the  fortunate  people  who 
do  not  have  to  visit  Europe  this  summer  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  examples  of  Murillo,  Velasquez, 
Sebastian  del  Pioinbo,  Morales,  and  others.  It  is  ardently 
to  be  hoped  that  the  venture  will  be  a  successful  one, 
both  as  regards  the  safe  transportation  of  the  pictures  and 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  collection  is  received,  since 
it  may  result  in  establishing  a  custom  that  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  great  importance. 

—  And  yet,  a  misgiving  comes  over  us  as  to  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  risking  the  existence  of  the  great  paintings.  Sup¬ 
pose  a  system  were  established  of  lending  great  pictures 
in  America.  The  chances  of  their  going  to  the  bottom 
on  the  way  over  are  not  inconsiderable,  and  insurance 
money  would  be  a  poor  equivalent.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  establish  a  system  by  which  the  people  who 
want  to  see  them  might  be  moved  back  and  forth  ?  Peo¬ 
ple  can  escape  from  wrecks,  but  pictures — . 

—  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Frederick  Denison  Mau¬ 
rice  it  was  announced  that  the  family  proposed  to  issue  a 
memoir,  and  Maurice’s  correspondents  were  a«ked  to  fur¬ 
nish  such  letters  or  other  papers  as  would  be  of  service  in 
the  work.  The  preparation,  we  understand,  was  well  ad¬ 
vanced,  but  has  been  interrupted  by  the  sudden  calling 
away  of  the  editor.  Lieutenant  Frederick  Maurice,  who  ii 
private  secretary  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  the  commander 
of  the  forces  engaged  in  the  Ashantee  war.  Should  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Maurice  return  safely  from  an  expedition  which 
gives  so  many  Englishmen  just  now  a  sinking  at  heart,  it 
would  not  be  long  before  the  work  would  be  completed. 
If  done  with  care,  it  ought  to  prove  a  most  valuable  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  literature  which  is  even  now  growing  up  about 
a  school  of  thought  in  England  which  may  be  said  to 
have  passed  through  its  initial  period.  Whatever  new 
forms  the  so-called  Broad  Church  may  pass  into,  a  distinct 
period  in  its  history  is  now  closing. 

—  Readers  of  the  delicate  poems  of  Mrs.  Celia  Thaxter, 
collected  into  a  small  volume  a  year  or  two  since,  will 
be  glad  to  learn  that  Hurd  and  Houghton,  New  York; 
The  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge,  have  in  press  for  early 
issue  a  new  edition,  much  enlarged. 


